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TO BE OR NOT TO BE A CITIZE! 


) Contradictory Virtues of City and Country Living 


THE FREEDOM OF THE 
CITY. By Charles Down- 
ing Lay. New York: Duf- 
field 2 Co. $1. .- : 

A. BUCOLIC ATTITUDE. 
By Walter Prichard 
Baton. New York: Duf- 
field 4 Co. $1. 

By HENRY. JAMES 
> FORMAN 


ITY. life or country 
life—which is prefer- 
able? 


The casuists.of Tut- 
ankh-Amen’s day 
missed a golden opportu- 
nity in not settling this 
question permanently. It 
is known that in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s time the subject 
wag still raging. Since then 
the question has been lying 
perdue. It escaped the at- 
tention of Aristotle and 
Plato and, oddly, had. no 
part in ‘the .education of 
Henry Adams. Indeed, un- 
ti! now no one has dared to 
grapple with .this over- 
shadowing theme until Mr. - 
Lay, Mr. Eaton and their 
publishers decided to lay 
their earnest hands upon it. 
Whether or not Mr. Lay 
and Mr. Eaton settle the 
Problem will presently ap- 
pear. The time to dispose 
of it, however, is indubita- 
bly here and now. And 
should thosé writers fail of 
a solution we scareely dare 
conjecture what might not 
be-the upshot to what we 
may call our civilization. 
Mr. Lay is a landscape 
architect and much inter- 
ested in zoning and town 
planning. His little book, 
therefore, has much fo say 
upon congestion, transpor- 
tation, and generally upon 
the statistics of civic popu- 
lation. But let no one carry 
away the idea that his opus 
is devoid of poetry. It rises 
at times and in (smail) 


* spots to lyrical altitudes 


doctor and nurse. 
country?” Nor is that ali, 


Woolworth 


erty, benefited if we want to. I, for one, 
find it every year more worth while living 
here, and I can endure paying for it. 
This is the crux: How mych congestion 
are.we willing.to pay for? And in what 
—— ‘We pay? Congestion; as it is 

|, is What we came for, what we stay 
for, what.we hunger for. .Qn ¢ongéstion, 


i 
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} 

: 
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What se to-yell in the 
The Muses to- 
day, he is. convinced, dweil on one of our 
steel-framed peaks in the city. Whether the 
or the Bush Terminal 
we are not told for obvious reasons. Bitwho 
is the man w..o would not like Sweet Alice, 
Ben Bolt, laugh with delight at the thought? 


(Copyright, 1926, by The New York Times Company.) 


- Spring, Washington Square. 


From a Painting by John Sloan in the New Society Exhibition of the Anderson Galleries. 


As this review is being written the news- 


“I cannot see,” he avers, “that the fresh air 
end hookworms of this country have any 
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‘Some Skeletons in the | 
Wine Cellar 


Mr. Shand Finds a Bar Sinister in the Pedigrees of 
Port and “Bubbly” 


a, 
'" A BOOK OF WINE. By P. Sr 
/ Shand. New York: Brentano 

94.50. 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


PAGNE is ai synthetic 
booze and port is a variety of 
ardent spirits. So one must 
conclude from the aggressive 

of those beverages 

by P. Morton Shand, intro- 

| duced to us by the publishers as 
“an experienced and recognized au- 
thority on all that pertains to wine, 

} tts history, properties, vintages, 
“ pography; virtues, vices and bless- 
in Siege.” The news will be a distinct 
“shock to a public which habitually 
» uses champagne and wine as con- 
ertible terms, and which, when it 
orders ‘wine,’ means champagne; 
ind no less of a shock to those who 
talk of the rich, fruity flavor of good 
id port. Mr. Shand overwhelms 
»-hoth these drinkables with scorn, 
| affirming that they are merely plain 
| buoze, popular because they are 
Iheavily laden with alcohol, or, to use 
the phrase of a pre-Voistead gen- 


| goes "deeply into the making of these 
| @8 well as of real wines, and pro- 
fuces horrifying details of the manu- 
of these vinous masquerad- 

As a connoisseur of wines he 


about ‘having a bottle of “Bubbly” 
(it used to be “Fizz”) put on the ice’ 


- | thousands 


heroism of Worms or the 


mystic poltergeisterism of the Wart- 
burg, but preferably giris with fat 
legs."* 

His horror of ardent spirits is such 
that he can hardly bring himself. to 
mention them, and he rejoices over 
the Volstead act with un-Christian 
glee. He regrets that the chapter 
on American wines ‘‘should be in the 
nature of an epitaph on a deserted 
vineyard, but such is the inevitable 
price that has to be paid for the 
nightmare of rye whisky and bour- 
bon.” Toward. real wine his attitude 
is reverent. He approaches it with 
something like the feeling of a priest. 
‘“*Never smoke with, or even. some 
time before, an moderately good 
wine. In the case of a really fine 
wine, were it the finest cigar in exis- 
tence that you light, your are guilty 
of blasphemy and the action of a 
vandal. If you are a_ cigarette 
maniac, who must smoke at all times 
and in all company, far better con- 
fine yourself to whisky and soda, for 
your case is a hopeless one.’ Neither 
should you eat, unless you happen to 
like nuts, which are permissible with 
red wines. Before you take your 
first mouthful you should moisten 
your lips and the tip of your tongue 
with the wine, and you cannot 
achieve perfection in this matter of 
tasting if you swallow that mouth- 
ful; you should rinse your mouth 
with it and spit it out. He ruefully 
admits that this is impossible in —* 
lic, ‘‘but can be secretly 

the privacy of the home."’ 

This reverence is illustrated some- 
what extravagantly in one of the 
many things he has to say about 
bi “Alexandre Dumas pro- 


urgundy : 

chained that it ahowSA cnly bel diunk 
kneeling and bareheaded—a pious and 
_| sracefully turned sentiment for 
which many blood-and-thunder nov- 
els may be forgiven him.” The idea 
that Dumas can be forgiven for “The 
Three Musketeers’’ because he ap- 
Preciated. burgundy shows a rever- 
ence for burgundy that cannot be 
matched, even if it does not show 
quite so much respect for literature. 
Aside from his ruthless exposure of 
champagne and ‘port, his attitude to- 





‘ 
a 


ward the wines of ali countries is in 
general respectful. It is but rarely 
that a sudden dig in the ribs ap- 
in | prises you of his real and secret 
opinion of some national wines, as 
when, after a chapter on the wines 
of Australia, written apparently in 
the soberest strain, a chapter that 
any Australian could read with at 
least some degree of complacency, he 
unexpectedly and witheringly con- 
cludes: 


“There is one use for which Aus- 
tralian wines have been found un- 
rivaled: the christening of British 
warships at their launches.” 

He does, however, display a some- 
what unworthy spirit in his giee over 
the Volstead att. He 


eS 





*‘exults’’"—his own word—in the en- 


il 
ep . 


forced limitation of the number of 
“potential drinkers of fine wines’” in 
this country. There does not seem to 
be any reason for this exuitation, ex- 
cept the fact, if it is one, that along 
with the loss of fine wines there goes 
the loss of hard liquor and those 
abominations in his eyes, “sparkling” 
drinks masquerading as wine. 
“*For,'’ he says correctly, ‘‘it can be 
Pretty safely assumed that little or 
nothing save spirits and champagne 
is considered worthy of a rum-run- 
ner’s or a bootlegger’s considera- 
tion." He does not seem, however, 
to allow for the possibility that the 
—e por act, while wiping out “fine 
wines,’’ has only 





to be wished—by Mr. Shand, at any 
rate, poet laureate of the true wines. 
It must not be assumed that this 
book is in the least degree frivolous. 
If this review gives such an impres- 
sion, it is only because Mr. Shand’s 
sharp-edged sallies and lively humor 
tempt quotation irresistibly. In truth 
the book is a mine of information 
about wine of every name and kind. 
It travels around the world from 


Portugal to Persia—where, according 


to a legend which he retails deli- 
ciously, wine originated—and gives 
about all the information one can 
reasonably expect on the subject. It 
detracts nothing from the value of 
the information that the writer takes 
his subject at once so seriously and 
so humorously. 





ROM a background of almost half 
acentury of actual research and 
experience in the manufacture 

of printing ink—an experience which 
embraced opportunities for travel 
and study—the author has written 
an authoritative, technical treatise 
and a comprehensive and interest- 
ing history of this essential industry. 
He has dipped his pen deep in the 
well of historic romance and traced 
for us through the centuries by way 
of China, Japan, Tibet, India, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy and Europe the story 
of that substance a small drop of 
“falling like dew upon a 
thought, juces that which makes 
perhaps millions) think.” 
Although the exact date is lost in 
the mists of antiquity, 





made their black from grape- 
husk. In both cases it was soot 
pulverized with gum and dissolved 
in water. * * * Like Chinese ink, 
it was solid and kept dry. 


In contrast to the permanent, in- 
soluble Chinese ink of the East, 
the ink used by the Romans was 
liquid and could be erased with a 
wet sponge, as is attested by the 
fact that an inkstand containing 
some ink, thick but still fluid, was 
found in the ruins of Pompeii. = 

The development of printing ink 
in Europe advanced step. by step 
with the art of printing. It was 
given its first real impetus about 





High Spots in the History of 


PRINTING INE—A HISTORY. By 
Fronk B. Wiborg. TWustrated. 298 


examples of incunabula. The- ink 
used in printing the Gutenberg Bible 


printers, Christophen Saur and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, made their own 
inks. 


The growth of the printing ink in- 
dustry in the United is traced 
sive stages of its commercial devel- 
vpment from the rule of thumb 
methods used fifty to a hundred 
years ago up to the intricate labora- 
tory problems and 
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OUR AMBRICAN CARDINALS. By 
James J. Walsh. B42 pp. New. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. §2.50. 

By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 


HE upper hierarchy of the 

Roman Catholic Church in- 

cludes a large proportion of 

strong personalities. The Col- 

lege of Cardinals is a body of 
leaders chosen from among leaders, 
in the process of promotion from the 
lower clerical. ranks, and the re- 
sponsibilities put upon its members 
are such as to bring out the best 
powers. which any of the selected 
and reselected group can possess. 
These are not the powers which find 
vent through the exercise of material 
force, nor even always the powers 
of the militant combatant in the 
forums of reason. ‘ 


Thus it was said of Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, first in. the distinétively 
American line, when he was in- 
volved in ‘the complications of a re- 

parish, that “he will not 


. fractory 
fight, but he will conquer,” and he 


did. He was, as his successor, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, said in the sermon at 
his funeral in St. Patrick's Cathedral 
in 1885, “meek, gentle, retiring from 
the world,” a reminder of “Moses; 
with uplifted hands praying on the 
mountains.” Gibbons, of a far dif- 
ferent type, had shown unmistakably 
in early years his courage and capa- 
bility in - physical encounter when 
attacked, and, though he was pru- 
dence itself in the generaiship for 
causes, many of them civic, which 
he exhibited, he was. unsurpassed in 
daring when the time came for a 
decisive act symbolizing his profound 
convictions. The careers of these 
two prelates exemplified the free 
play of temperament which is often 
characteristic of Cardinals and which 
makes the lives of many of them 
fascinating stories when measured 
only by secular standards. 

Barely mvure than half a century 
ago American interest in the cardinal- 
ate was remote, for it was not until 
1875 that Pius IX decided te accord 
this country representation in what, 
by a slight stretch of meaning, may 
be called the Senate of the Church. 


Now that interest is far from remote, / 


for not only have there been six 
American Cardinals since McCloskey, 
but Gibbons, mingling for nearly a 
half century in the vortex of Amer- 
ican life in many manifestations, 
carried the -possibilities of the mean- 
ing of the office to the minds of his 
—— — in a way which 
they will not soon forget. Surely 
Cardinals are no longer men of im- 
personal and distant interest in New 
York, for of the seven who form 
the subjects of Dr. Walsh's book 


three have had their seats in thig/ 


diocese. 
The appearance of this work is 


obviously opportune in view of thé}. 


for the 
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Biographical Symposium of Seven American Cardinals 


Dr. Walsh Reviews Our Contribution: to the Sacred College 


the war these fevers cooléd slowly. 

tt was fitting, therefore, that when 
Pius FX finally decided that the time 
-had come to bestow a red hat on an 
American he should select one df| 
the type of Archbishop McCloskey} 
to receive it. If any prelate was 
fitted to allay suspicion and hostility 
it was he. Then, too, he was the 





° 





for one side or the other and after ; bishop was pi 


it, and 


roposed is quoted by the 
author. An extract reads: 

I write to implore-your Eminence, 
in case there should 


be any dan- 


Cardinal Gibbons. 


myself both physically and morally 
unequal and unfit. 


I have a grounded fear that 11 


ger of my appointment or of my 
being from Albany to 


transferred 
New York, to aid me in preventing 
to save me from, the hu- 
miliation and misery of 


— an BY a mag hy Bowe Ih ay te 
om ities of which I feel 





of his work was the completion of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Some meas- 
ure of his ecclesiastical efficiency 
may be gathered from Dr.- Walsh's 
statement. that during his. Arch- 
bishopric the number of churches 
and chapels in his jurisdiction in- 
creased from 85 to 229. 

With the advent of Gibbons the 





Prestige of the cardinalate in the 



















































































The story is well told of C 
Gibbons’s long battle for the 
nition of the rights of labor, his < 
termined stand for the orderly & 
similation of immigrants into 
ican life, his influence in Rome as 
representative American, his > 
ing hand in hand with Leo XIII, 
help to Presidents in trying 
tions, such as the purchase of the 
friar lands in the Philippines, . 
his deep earnestness in the great @ 
fort to mobilize American Cath 
support in the World War, as well 
as menifold labors in other dirée-— 
tions 4 oe 


The author remarks again: 
Very probably the best demons ~ 
atration in the concrete of the = / 
success of the relations between” 
Church and State in America in to © 
be found in the mutual good-will | 
and even intimate —————— 
existed between Cardinal Gibbons 


their one idea was the highest good |= 
of od American people as they | 
saw 


friend of and co-worker with Gib” 
bons, is still fresh in the diocesé o 
New York. In civil life, Dr. Walsh 


powerful help | 
to the project of the Catholic En-") 
cyclopedia, organized a great cele), 
bration of the 


cese and, in genetal, showed : 
his “power of organization was 
superb.” He was one of, the firmest © 
supporters of the Catholic University © 
at W: 


at Washington. : 
The sketches of the living Cardinals 
are all done with judicious 3 


rt) ri 







Boston diocese the guilds which 
characteristic of the Church in medi- a 
eval times, and his interest in edu- 

cation and missions has borne fruit- 
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| under the strictest pledge of confi- 


> Bpeed weariness. seeking momen- 


| “Remember the Maine!” 


- tained 


- -gucceeding. 


c aour. 


dn safety 


*-ehronicle by Mr. Sullivan. Say that 
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By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


EARLY everything that can 
be said in words or indicated 
by the slightly uplifted eye- 
brow has been said and 


1 refer to the 
wore starched 
voted for the 


tess analysis has demonstrated that 
the boiled shirt and heavy vest of 

90s were conducive to moral 
_ prickly heat: William J. Bryan and 
his rivais were compounded of equal 
parts of tin, plaster and solid bone. 
Men lost their senses and shouted 
Women 
“clamored for the vote under the 
that they were asking for 
“gomething worth while. People 
‘yisited the Chicago Fair and were 
“yisibly impressed. In other ways 
they asserted and practiced a way 
‘of life which it would be now sheer 


ion 


the ife outlook revealed in the 
“negro art of the lower Congo. Rosie 
“O'Grady herself wore a truly hor- 
rible shirtwaist, a bell-skirt which 
“siived a good dea! of trouble for the 
Department of Street Cleaning, and 
@ “rat” in her front hair. All this 
has been made abundantly vivid and 
properly dismissed. What analysis 
has not quite succeeded in doing is 
to explain away the consideration 
that ‘Rosie O'Grady in the 1890s 
was, after all, sweet. 

‘The present writer has long enter- 
a suspicion which he has 
"hitherto kept to himself and which 
the now ventures to impart only 


dence. He has long suspected that 
satirical books about the tail-end 
of the nineteenth century are chief- 
wy read by sentimenta) persons who 
— were young or passing young in 
those days. They are now flutter- 
img. through the pages of the old 
family album with the plush covers 
and the. lozenge-shaped mirror in 
‘the centre, pretending to be, or per- 
haps trying to be, amused, and not 
It is an excellent op- 
“portunity which Thomas Beer and 
‘the lighter pages of Mark Sullivan 
Offer us: to be up with the times 
of 1926 and yet to be back jn the 
times of 1896; to laugh at the hell- 
shaped skirt and the Jeg-of-mut- 
© ton sleeve and the synthetic pompa- 
and yét to feel something 
warm and ridiculously soft welling 
under what would have been 
called in 1896 the corsage. Is this 
“duplicity on the reader's part? It 
1 don’t imagine that Mr. 
Knopf for Thomas Beer or Messrs. 
Scribner's Sons for Mark Sullivan 
will insist on having back the book 
and giving you back the money if, 
having bought to laugh. you remain 
to—well, to he reminiscent. 
*,? 

HIS furtive, almost shamefaced 
nostalgia for the days when we | 
were young in shirtwaists and | 

bicycles may.he one of; 
“amany things. One thing is certain. 
It cannot be all the fault of Al 
-Smith who hegat into a new life 
" Sidewalks of New York"; 
which begat “Sweet Rosie O'Grady” 
and “Two Little Girls in Blue”; 
which bring to the surface all man- 
ner of far away and long ago 
' things that are now subjected to 
#atire by Mr. Beer atid to objective 





Al Smith's “East Side, West 
Bide” did open the floodgates. The 
flood must have heen -piled up there 
behind. Perhaps it ix middle age at 
‘Wts-old pathetic game of seeking to 
‘recapttire youth. Perhaps it is 


‘tary escape into quieter years. Per- 


‘hand an inevitable minority to be 
wistful about the dead 1800s 
precisely because they are —* 
at. At any rate, it is 

that satire on 1806 selis weil 








and the songs of 1806 sell well. At 
least. they go well over the radio, 
where, I am told, the old songs are 
now a popular program feature. 

The suspicion to ,~which I have 
given utterance above, under ‘the 
severest precautions, might be car- 
ried further. It might even be sug- 
gested that the very practitioners in 
satire on the nineteenth century 
are susceptible to a certain wistful- 
ness about that amusing era. This 
explanation I do not seriously main- 
tain, and yet how otherwise is one 
to account for our present extraor- 
dinary preoccupation with the men 
and faiths and practices of thirty- 
five years ago? Who ever thinks of 
satirizing Queen Anne? Satire is a 
whip, and people very seldom go in 
for. lashing the dead. Neither are 
mirrors held up to them, but to the 
living. War between the sons and 
the fathers I can understand and 
accept as in the nature of things. 
The fathers own the estates we 
would fain administer, as has been 
pointed out by a series of observers 
from Horatius Flaccus to William 
Makepeace Thackeray. The fathers 
make the laws which they would 
have us obey, write the books which 
we must write differently if they are 
to be written at all, and in general 
insist on cluttering up the passage 
when they are not actually squat- 
ting on our young shoulders. Pater- 
filius wars are all right with the 
present writer. But quarreling with 
one’s grandfather is not so easy to 
understand. The men who shaped 
American life in the ‘90s of the last 
century are for the most part dead. 
Why, then, are they being raised 
out of their non-competitive graves 





and subjected to the ironic treat- 
ment? It is a puzsie; unless, as sug- 
gested above, it is only our modern 
way of being wistful about them. 


UT if the -motive is obscure, I 
think one may speak with some 
definiteness about the methods 

and results of the new satirical 
treatment for grandfathers and, as 
would have been said in 1896, their 
helpmates. Grandpa and Grandma 
have not had a square deal. The 
spotlight, has been trained on their 
little weaknesses. The good has re- 
mained interred with their. bones. 
Here, again, I would not say that the 
manipulation of light and shadow 
has been deliberate. It is probably 
nearer to the truth to say that the 
satirist has fallen a victim: to the 
superficialities—to the famous shirt- 
waist. diving-bell. skirt, leg-of-mut- 
ton sleeve and pompadour of the 
1890s. The critic has not unreason- 
ably—well, anyhow, he has concluded 
that a generation which arrayed 
itself in such horrors must have 
been the kind of generation that 
would wear such things. It was a 
generation which set itself against 
nature, when it played tennis with 
yards of selvage around what was in 
the. ’90s just beginning to be called 
the legs, went bathing in a solid 
armor of knitted ware and con- 
stricted the waistline to a couple of 
handfuls. It follows that if people 
at tennis and on the beach were not 
at all inside what they looked out- 
side it would be the same with their 
politics, their re and their arts 
and letters. Ridiculous in more or 
less degree inside and outside, be- 


‘constricted there, 





cause inside and outside against na- 
ture. “ 

The assumption is plausible 
enough, only it happens not to be 
very true. As intimated before 
this, I hold no brief for the flounced 
shirtwaist and the bellskirt; that 
would be a task beyond the re- 
sources of the entire Bar Associa- 
tion of the United States. And 
yet it is on record that romantic love 
did exist in the 90s. It existed, it 
was openly practiced, it was shame- 
lessly avowed on different social lev- 
els in the form of reiterated state- 
ments that the Gibson girl was beau- 
tiful and that Rosie O'Grady was 
sweet. The reader can see for him- 
self how easy it would be to seize 
upon the familiar data and derive 
quite a different verdict concerning 
the ‘90s’ sensitiveness. to beauty. 
The reader might say, or if he is 
timid about it the present’ writer 
will say it for him:. How exquisitely 
tremulous to the faintest intimations 
of beauty must have been the Amer- 
ican male of about the period of the 
Dingley Tariff! .Billows and surges 
of dress material hanging loose here, 
Gistorted pretty 
nearly everywhere over the human 
form and out of the human form, did 
not avail to conceal from him the 
inner. beauty that irradiated and 
transformed the worsteds and the 
knitted goods and the silks and the 
gores and the biases. How resource- 
ful he was in overcoming obstacles 
which do not even confront the male 
of 1926! It is not on record that the 
moonlight of 1896 was less effective 
on a leg-of-mutton sleeve than the 
moonlight of 1926 is without sleeves; 
Dor was the Strauss waltz frustrated 





A Penh ta rte: BOOK REVIEW 


— “Canae "Toon. 1 
2 Weekly Lecture on Books at the Hotel Majestic: 


(Wide World studio Proto.) 


Long Ago 


by the fashions much more pereep- 
tibly than Paul Whiteman is handi- 
capped today. Or if the handicaps 
on beauty. were severer. once upon a 
time, how much more loudly, should 
we sing the praises of the men who 
so gallantly surmounted them. 

It will be noted, in this mafter of | 
putting chains on nature, that the 
women of the Middle Brownstone 
age, though they fettered themselves 
with fetters of whalebone yet when 
they married they ‘bore four and five 
children. Unshackled woman of to- 
day bears two children, or if she is 
a college graduate, one child and a 
half. The doctors of a generation 
ago who fought the long and heroic 
battle against the corset might be 
puzzled, if they were alive today, by 
the unexpected results of their not- 
able victory. In general, then, we 
shall refrain from -deducing the in- 
ner life of a period or a people from 
its outer vestments. A do gen- 
eration is not inevitably a Py 
generation in its Weltanschauung. 
You never can tell. We are not al- 
ways or all of us chambered nauti- 
luses building lovely mansions for 
ourselves-by the slow deposit of lay- 
ers of beauty from a central source. 
You never can tell about nature and 
clothes. Tacitus’s Briinhildas were 
frumpy. Mr. Sinclair Lewis hag just 
stressed the point that in the North 
Woods the wisest traiismen sleep in 
pajamas. : 

*,° 

OOKING back through.the pages 
of-Mark Sullivan, by way of 
check and commentary on 
Thomas Beer, the temptation some- 
times arises to start out with the 
data of the 1890's or thereabout 
and deduce what would be now quite 
an original set-of conclusions. One 
would point out what extraordinary 
native strength, what ruggedness of 
character, what imagination, and 
what deviltry there must have been 
in a generation that accomplished 
so much despite the fearful) handi- 
cap of its hideous clothes and its 
shoddy moralities. It was, for in- 
stance, the period when small town 
mid-Westerners in ugly clothes went 
about ‘developing the automobile and 
so initiating a social revolution in 
the United States. It was the period 
when somewhere in Switzerland a 
littie’'man in a boiled shirt was en- 
gaged in writing pedantic pamphlets 
and editing little partisan news- 
papers; his name was Nikolai Len- 
in. It was an age when, by all ac- 
counts, the seeds were being planted 
and the ways being prepared for 
that magnificent bit of self-expres- 
sion known as the World War. I! 
venture to cross the.ocean for some 
of my examples because it wil) be 
remembered that in the Europe of 
the 1890's the fashions In shirtwaists 
and bathing suits were very much 
like our own. In England, in fact, 

‘they still had the bathing machine. 

In this country, to come back 
home, they had one other thing 
which we no longer have. The 
thing was disappearing but the spirit 
it engendered still asserted itself. 
With the passing of the 90's, accord- 
ing to Mark Sullivan, went the age 


| of free land in the United States, 


and Mr. R. L. Duffus in bis Tiss 
review_of Mark Sullivan's book 
seems to think that it meant the 
passing: of the free man. ._ As long 
as out West there was. still a bit 
of soil to be had for the stump- 
ing and the plowing and seeding, 
the wage-earning American was al- 
ways in a position to tell the boss 
to go to the devil. This wage- 
earner on Sunday may have piit on 
a boiled shirt and stiff collar, but 
he was a much freer man than he 
now looks in the photographs. In- 
cidentalily he—and she—seems 


{ have stood a bit nearer to nature than 
consuming 


we do, by 66 per cent. 

less candy per capita, only one-half 

as much’ soap and dental supplies, 

one-tenth as many cigaret 

vastly smaller amounts of cosmetics. 
The sum of it all is that the dead 
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Twelve Tales by 
Thomas Burke 


The Author of “Limehouse Nights” 
Goes “East:of Mansion House” 
For Romantic Material 


Thomas Burke. 270 pp. New York: 
George H.-Doran Company. $2. 


By JOHN W. CRAWFORD 
ot 


IMEHOUSE and villages 
destruction surrendered to 


the conquering smoke" pro- 

vide Thomas Burke with 
backgrounds for his new stories 
of aliens and of the very poor 
in London. He has discovered and 
exploited furtive, wistful gestures 
of the romantic impulse among 
factory workers and down-trod- 
den clerks. He hax found poetry 
in the Chinese quarter and. highly 
colored, glamourous adventure along 
the docks of -Stepney. The very 
gray of the sky and dull den- 
sity of the smoke-laden air seem to 
bring out in Mr. Burke's char- 
acters a contorted violence of primi- 
tive passion. Mr. Burke’s sympa- 
thies are actively engaged in be- 
half of youth, of whatever beauty 
may survive in the industria! ruck, 
of love. and of daring deeds. 

The first story of the volume, 
*“‘The Dream of Ah Lum," is like- 
wise one of the most successful. 
Mr. Burke again introduces that 
suge and enigmatic figure,’ Quong 
Lee, who has appeared in ‘The 
Wind and the Rain,”’ and in a vol- 
ume of his own, “‘The Song Book 
of Quong Lee,"’ as well as in certain 
of the ‘‘limehouse Nights."" Quong 
Lee it was, if memory serves, who 
made a present of a gaudy ginger 
jar to a starved little Cockney boy, 
who thereby. according to ‘‘The 
Wind and the Rain,” was inspired 
to invest the squalid actualities of 
Limehouse with a mystery and 
magic of his own, which he drew out 
of the inexhaustible reservoir of the 
ginger jar. Quong Lee acts as 





chorus and interpreter to the sad 


Jacket 


fore 
“East of 


Maasion 





story of Ah Lum, the nostalgic 
singer. whose country never was. 
“The Dream of Ah Lum’’ is en- 
tirely free of that suggestion of 
manufactured. irony. which mars 
some of Mr. Burke's tales. It has 
the unexpected quirk of surprise at 
the very end, which Mr. Burke has 
possibly borrowed from our own ‘‘O. 
Henry," but it is in this instance a 
delighted astonishment based on a 
recognition of inevitability. Sooner 
or later, a practical Briton of the 
type of Fanny Freyne was bound to 
“‘discover’’ Ah Lum in his retreat 
at Ahe Tea House of the Amber 
Chrysanthemum. Mr. Burke indi- 
cates his own deep contempt for 
Fanny hy taking liberties with the 
poor girl's grammar and pronunci- 
ation. It is permissible, perhaps, 
but scarcely necessary. Fanny 
makes it possible for Ah Lum to re- 
turn to that China for which he in- 
cessantly yearns in qhaint and de- 
vious musics of the voice and wail- 
ing Chinese guitar. Quong Lee pro- 
vides the key for the subsequent cu- 
rious actions of Ah Lum, with the 
simple statement: ‘‘He was a poet.”’ 





Mr. Burke touches upon a pecu- 


liarly poignant situation in 


Pash,’’ 


“‘crush.”’ 


upon melodrama, 


has given to a difficult 


“Black Country” and “A Spot of 
are instances of Mr. Burke's 
lronic pity gone over toward senti- 
mentality. Charles 
first story and Josiali Cleemput in 
the second are failures in their re- 


Water” 


‘“The 
which is the variety of im- 
ed attachment of a young 
girl. for an older woman that Amer- 
ican college girls know as a 
To Amy, .Miss Engle- 
field represents order, refinement, 
competence, vision, wider horizons, 
and everything else that her dingy, 
muddled home life and the incon- 
ceivable depression of her days in 
the factory have never given her. 
To the welfare worker, Amy is a be- 
lated answer to a repressed and de- 
nied secret desire. Miss Englefield 
lets down all her defenses before 
Amy and is, of course, betrayed to 
the first personable young man who 
stumbles into the life of Amy. The 
resolution of the tension which de- 
velops in Miss Englefield verges 
and clouds with 
a slight dissatisfaction the reticent 
and dignified treatment Mr. Burke 
theme. 


Crabble in the 






























































spective fields. Charlies longs for the| very last Mr. Burke 

comfort of a girl’s love and earns, | convince the reader that A 
instead, an epithet so terrible that | tesque dwarf was no mundane c 
Mr. Burke may not even name its Se eo wee 
name. He indicates the nature of | mystical impo This sort of 
Chariey’s complaint when Charley /|is too easy. * leaves a sense | 
sneaks into the picture show and/ cheating. A similar facility appea 


cuts off the hair of the bright, par- 
ticular girl of his distorted dreams. 

Retribution comes to Charley in a 
somewhat forced fashion. Josiah is 
a failure in business and is obliged 
to see his rival triumph over him in 
every department. Josiah is an odd- 
looking little man, who conceals 
noble aspirations beneath the ap- 
pearance of a clown. We are a bit 
overfamiliar with the struggles be- 
tween Pierrot and Pantaloon, and 
Josiah's case adds little to the ven- 


in “The Tablets of the House 
Li.” 

“Crash!” and “Adventure” 
alternate aspects of that device 
escape from uncongenial surrou! 
ings which may be called the co 
pensatory mechanism. The 
is the more natural and accept 
of the two. “Crash!” concerns 
young man who pitched his 
unhappily for him, among the’ 
curities of the lower middle c 
with its rigid caste of manners 
its two thousand pounds a year 
its three servants. His reaction 
toward that embittered attitude © 
“I'll show ’em.” Mr. Burke 
his character to America and 
him back as the most celeb 
comedian in the world. He cate 
sight of the girl and-is prepared 
condescend to her when she “hi 
hats” him with her supercilious 
brows and brings him 


of the House of Li” teeter perilous- 
ly on the edge of mawkishness. Each 
deals with the devoted gratitude of 
the Chinese toward white men who 
have saved them from terrible 
danger. “White Wings” concerns a 
comical little hunchback who dogs 
‘the footsteps of a gallant sailor. 
That one is a love story, and at the 





Two Studies of the French Revolution 


PARIS IN THE REVOLUTION. By 
Lenotre. New Yor Bren- 

tano’s. $4.50. 
PIONEERS OF THE FRENCH 
Roustan. 


REVOLUTION. By M. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. M. 


By HOWARD DEVRBE 


‘VER since the outbreak of the 
World War the man in the 
street, mythical and heipful 

person that he is, has been so as- 
sailed by history that there is 
greve doubt if any one has escaped 
unscathed. Not only has the pro- 
duction of historical works proper 
‘become tremendously more prolific, 
the novel, the pulpit, the 
press, magazines, the stage and 
the movies, lecture platforms. and 
even advertising have one and all 
bristied with historical fact, specula- 
tion or controversy. The war was 
but the starting point of the deluge. 
Every period of history has been re- 
stated and reinterpreted. Side 
issues of the war have added 
to the cumulative effect—snowball- 
like—until the ever-widening circle 
now gives no sign of stopping. De- 
thronements and revolutions and 
other by-products of the war have 
done their part and are reflected in 
the growing volume of the historical 
flood. 


OF Te en eee 
for renewed in is that of the 
‘French — ecg Certain simi- 
larities in the world situation and in 
the domestic politics of several 
countries at the present time were 
either foreshadowed by or are lik- 
ened to that stormy period, and 
volumes on various phases of those 


the 


M. Lenotre’s volume—of which H. 
Noel Williams has done a spirited 
translation—is delightful for the cas- 

reader, It may be 
— ie asamel aha have in 
general outline of facts and 
fill in that outline with de- 
But it 


ordinarily, called to the attention 
of the reader. His work thus pos- 
sesses a novel and entertaining in- 
terest. 

M. Roustan’s .work !‘Les Philo- 
sophes et la é Francaise au 
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ent English version is a slightly 
abridged 


edition, has had great and 
influence on French 
Mr. Laski in his introduc- 


growing 
thought. 
tion forcefully makes a point about 
it which is pregnant with meaning 
- | for our own time: 


rs with their hands in 
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down to his proper station. “ 
ture” concerns a middl 
It reveals how a marvelous happ 
ing, which was actually avo 
with might and main and bre 













discreet or intriguing: “‘She, in the} dote of danger and daring, for 
presence of the King and a notary, | nurposes reminiscence. It 
leaped from bed stark naked —— 


against — — ee 
theories were accepted as dourly by 
the nobles as their speculative think- 
ing was accepted by the theologians 
—finally piled up such a mass of 
fearless and rational speculation on 
the constitution of society and the 
universe that they placed at thé dis- 
posal of the next generation a huge 
body of propaganda, 
to the success of the Revolution. 
But the treatise of M. Roustan 
should not be regarded as a heavy 
work to be pored over and pondered. 
It is of greatest interest for the 
average reader in its wealth of quo- 
tation from contemporaries of the 
philosophers and from the dramatic 
picture it presents of those } 
in all the various walks of life, from 
favorites of the King to the humble 
—going their way through French | apt: 
society of the middle of the eigh- 


TH 
sta 


i 


ing the way for the overthrow of 
— peat age sitrer ston drape: 

making incisions in the 
ody politic through which, at a date 


M. 

the student, but it may be read as 
one reads-a magazine nowadays, 
without pondering the issues, but 
with great delight and much amuse- 
ment. And it more than repays read- 





ing. and reading again. 
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William 


James. 


From a Photograph by Alice Boughton, New York. 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
Will Durant, Ph. D. 57? pp. New 
- York: Simon & Schuster. $5. 


is now possible for every one 
to be something of a philosopher 
—or at all events to under- 
stand philosophy. Professor Du- 
— Fant is one of those few but 
‘priceless mortals who possess the art 
of setting forth knowledge, even the 
Most abstruse, in a manner and with 
lucidity that conveys to ordinary 
Mortals the convictions that it origi- 
Dates with human beings. Genius 
oes not terrify him. On the con- 
‘trary, it performs its proper func- 
© icon and stimulates him to greater 
: : and ~ease. Reading his 
be we feel that Dr. Durant, like 
‘the late William James, is virtually 
p ideal of an educated man. So 
“Mightly’ and gracefully does his 
“knowledge sit upon him that, in- 
stead of crushing, it humanizes 
iim. Then, in turn, he humanizes it, 
‘to. our great joy and profit. 
> “These of us who had the good for- 
‘tune to sit as students under Pro- 
» feSsors James, Palmer, Royce and 
/ Santayana. will remember that all 
those gentlemen in varying degrees 
‘possessed the power of humanizing 
pwiedge. Those undergraduates 
@ were not asleep, or who were 


2% 


es, often carried away an ap- 
amount of knowledge. 
—— then, however, we have come 
believe that the teaching of phi- 
hy in America has suffered 
— — that no such galaxy of 
“teachers will ever again star in an 
American university; that our off- 
“apring will have to labor under lesser 
"poorer men. 
Wow comes Dr. Durant’s book and 
Thakes us envious. It seems to 
ake it unnecessary to attend lec- 
tures- at all. It takes the place 
Of lecturer and notebook and text- 
book, tos. While he who-runs may 


few evenings. What is more, 
ean reread it with profit and delight. 
For;. astonishingly, Dr. Durant 
“writes like a competent writer, not 
“ike a German philosopher. The 
)0ld textbooks, the Paulsens and the 
$ Windelbands—they seem documents 
by comparison, Dr. Durant’s book 
‘ ‘yaapaed not a document, except 
its rigorous accuracy. For the 
rest it is a delight. 
To tell the story of philosophy 
pm Socrates to John Dewey in a 
manageable volume is no ordi- 
~undertaking. Yet this is what 
= Durant does, though in a man- 
Somewhat different ‘from the 
books we -have been accustomed 
-To some of the pre-Socratic phys- 
—— * he refers merely by 


does not linger long, for instance, 
i Zeno the EHieatic. The phrase 
inta rhei,”” which even the most 


puzzle of the hare and the tortoise 
make its appearance here. With a 
brief. introduction that is a good- 
humored apologia for philosophy in 
our latter-day preoccupation with 
progress, he turns at once to Socrates 
and to Plato as the systematizer and 
mouthpiece of the~Socratic philoso- 
phy. 

Men: grew bold enough [he-tells 
us} to attempt natural explana- 
tions of processes and events be- 
fore attributed” supernatural 
agencies and powers; —— ahd 
ritual slowly gave way to.science 
and control; and philosophy began. 


Without rigidity, Dr. Durant pur- 
sues a definite scheme in treating of 
the different philosophers. He tells 


_us first something about the man as 


a human being, his origin; environ- 
ment and the conditions under which 
he lived. Then he analyzes and sets 
fourth the gist of his philosophy. And 
in this particular, which is, after all, 
the burden of the book, its author 
has developed an uncanny skill. His 
quotations, seldom longer than a 
page and generally a paragraph, a 
sentence or even a phrase, - are 
chosen in so masterly a fashion that 
all the philosophers seem to be writ- 
ing Dr. Durant’s hook; or else he 
seems to be the author of their phi- 
losophies. Dr. Jowett was credited 
with making Plato speak English. 
In ‘the present book even the most 
cloudy of Teutons speaks English. 
Lastly, and firmly, he gives a. def- 
inite criticism and interpretation of 
the philosopher under. consideration, 
a summary of his achievement, his 
place in the hierarchy, his value and 
his influence upon human thought. 
Since most of Socrates is contained 
in the writings of Plato, he naturally 
confines his first section largely to 
Plato. The death of Socrates led 
Plato “to a Catonic resolve that de- 
mocracy must be destroyed, to be 
replaced by the rule ‘of the: wisest 
and the best.” “It »” be adds, 
“the absorbing problem of _his life 
to find a method whereby the wisest 
and the best might be discovered, 
and then enabled and pérsuaded to 
rule.” The analysis of the “Repub- 
lic” in a few pages is one of the 
Many tours. de force in this .book. 
Any one reading it can carry away 
a definite notion of that first and 
most remafkable of Utopias.- Plato 
concludes what nearly all philoso- 
phers after him conclude—that the 
workd must be ruled by philosophers. 
Plato called them Later” 
writers, like Nietzsche, called them 


for rule and statesmanship: 

"We might establish departments 
of litical science and adminis- 
trat! in our universities; 





and 
when these departments have 8 
sun to. function adequately 


Even Philosophy May Now Be 


Comprehended 


From Socrates to John. Dewey in a Lucid Exposition 


which the corruption of our de- 

mocracy has its seat. 

Though impartial and scholarly so 
long as he is setting forth a think- 
ers philosophy; Dr. Durant never 
leaves us in doubt where he himself 
stands. Of Aristotle he says: 


His motto is nil admirar: to ad- 
mire and marvel at nothing; and 
we hesitate to violate his motto in 
hig case. We miss in him the re- 
’ forming zeal of Plato, the angry 
love of humanity which made the 
great idealist denounce his fellow- 
men. 


The vast period from Aristotle to 
the Renaissance the author covers in 
some eight or nine pages. He gives 
little space to Stoic and Epicurean, 


seems somewhat odd to read of Epi- 
eurus and Epictetus and Lucretius 
under the general heading “Francis 
Bacon.” » 
However, since Bacon was the 
first great force in phildsophy since 
Aristotle, and since there is no room 
in a limited volume for offshoots, 
Dr. Durant abridges ruthlessly at 
this point, just as late he slights 
the . epistemologists, whom -he con- 
siders so many clouds obscuring the 
shining face of philosophy proper. 
It is easy to make —— speak in 
his own words; :indeed, it is impos- 
sible to do otherwise. What can 
be more pithy than a Baconian 
essay? Dr. Durant’s conviction is 
firm that philosophy must be com- 
bined with life. He fastens upon 
such phrases as Bacon’s “Men 
ought. to know that in the theatre 
of human life it is only for gods 


debt of all modern thought 
and science to Bacon is pointed out 
with especial clarity and cogency, 


show conclusively how absurd it is 
for any oné to suppose that Bacon 





and none at all to neo-Platonism. It}. 224 


and angels to be spectators.” The} 
immense 


and the author finds room even to’ 





Agreeable to Read 


could have 
Se. 
The longest chapter in the book 


written Shakespeare’s 


4is devoted to Spinoza, upon whom 


the author dwells with peculiar af- 
fection and tenderness. “Nietzsche 
says somewhere that the last Chris- 
tian died upon the cross. He had 
forgotten’ Spinoza.” His quotation 
represents Dr. Durant’s attitude. to 
Spinoza. In his review of Spinoza's 
“Ethics” and the. different systems 
of ethics that contributed to it— 


“To be a-philosopher one must first 
be a Spinozist.” And apparently Dr. 
Durant’s own feeling is expressed in 
the closing words of the section, 
spoken in 1882 by Renan upon the 
occasion of the unveiling of a satus 
to Spinoza at The Hague: 


Woe to him who in passing 
should huri an insult at this gentle 
ive hi He would ‘be 
Punished as all vulgar souls are 
punished by his very vulgarity and 
ae his —— to conceive what 


In’ the vivia brilliant “sketch of 
Voltaire Dr. Durant: shows himself 
as a biographer with something of 
the gifts of Mr. Lytton Strachey. 
All the flash and brilliance of Vol- 
taire’s wit are reflected in these few 


‘pages; nor is an epitome of his wis- 


dom wanting. We do not know 
whether Dr. Durant has read all the 
ninety-nine volumes of Voltaire’s 
works. But’ reading this sketch we 
come to believe that he has. He 
never loses sight of the lighter side, 
if any, in the lives of his philoso- 
phers. When Voltaire took to liter- 
ature, we are told, after his father 
had warned him he would die of 
hunger, “he burned the midnight oil 
—of others. He took to staying out 
late, frolicking with the wits and 
roisterers of the town and experi- 
menting with the commandments.” 
Of the Marquise du Ch&telet, with 
whom Voltaire eloped, we are in- 
formed that she was a remarkable 
woman, a mathematician and the 


7 


learned translator and -annotator of 
Newton's “Principia”—“in short, she 
— —— the kind of woman who 

élopes;" just as earlier he’ 
tells us how Spinoza studied Latin 
with van den Ende's pretty daugh- 
ter, adding, “even a'modern collegian 
might be persuaded to study Latin 
by such inducements.” That young 
lady subsequently jiited Spinoza and 
“no doubt ft was at that moment that 
our hero became a philosopher.” 
Further, Spinoza at first taught chil- 


passim 

But it never 

intereferes; on the contrary, it illu- 

mines the solid substantial tial texture of 
the volume. 


He may tell us that Immanuel 


long,” but for all that, no better 
brief exposition of the .Kénigsberg 
Philosopher’s work has been writ- 
ten. The present reviewer remem- 
bers when, at the instance of Profes- 
sor Santayana’s assistant, he was 
compelled to write a thesis upon the 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” How 
much purer would have been the . 
reason had this book then existed! 
Enviable collegiang who will have 
this volume as a textbook! Though, 
can it be that it is too good, too 
bright and clear for a textbook? 
There used to be such a faith in the 
ponderous, and how many teachers 
still believe in the profurtdity of dull- 
ness! Still, Dr. Durant himself is 
a teacher, so perhaps the clouds 
are gradually lifting. He can give 
us a lucid and seemingly symipa-. 
thetic account of Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism, and yet conclude quite 
simply that a medical diagnosis in his 
case was more necessary than a 
pyr aoe 


— brings that refreshment to 

the general reader that was so_no- 

table in the writing of William 

James. With all his scholarship he 

has the true gift of the popularizer. 

He points out to us the many child- 
h 


blind him to the true greatness of 
Spencer’s achievement. And do we 
know, fer example, that Nietzsche 
infallibly predicted the late war, or 
that he said “the present-day Prus- 
sian is one of the most dangerous 
enemies of culture”? 

Al of these, as well as Bergson, 
Benedetto Croce, Bertrand Russell, 
George Santayana, William James 


eapectally stimulating and encour- 


No doubt [he pave) the disorder 


"| of our souls is due 


are, 
an ae: 
and greater-minds than Piato's 
wai be born. 
have 


erty as well as wealth, we, 
shall have our Renaissance. 


Recently two such different critics © 
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PERFECT GENTLEMAN: BURNS COMPROMISING LETTERS 


Francois de Bassompierre Rose Before Daybreak and Foresecing That, if 


\7OM FOOL. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 

iy pp. New York: Alfred A. 
Enopf. $2.50. 

HIS graceful and colorful writ- 

er—F. Tenpyson Jesse, the 

. grandchild of Alfred Tennyson 

—has joined in the production 


The | down in entirety. 


lovable mother—were wraiths that 
slipped in and out of his memory 
with a detached and ghostly appeal. 
Then came Jennifer. A strange, 
wistful, petent , going 

solitary way, feeling a deep affection 
for the fertility of the earth and an 





Love Letters. 


shire meres, with a long yeoman 
tradition behind her. She boasts a 
literacy and. education that few 
gentiewomen of her shire and time 
could claim. She boasts, moreover, 
something of the soul of the poet, 
and her simple, yet at times acutely 
penetrating, narrative is * shot 
through with a sensitive appreciation 
of natural beauty in its manifold 


their} workings. Prudence Sarn, who tells 


them to love and a swift, poignant 
travail. 


ized an individual man and. set him 
In ‘the projection 
of this character “Tom Fool” stands 
superior to romantic ‘fiction. Here 
has been presented a latent poet who 





PRECIOUS 
: PP. 


Idn’t escape his own personality. 
A curious, impalpable, shy and allur- 
ing novel, this “Tom Fool,” that will 
haunt your imagination and color 
your fancy with its feeling when 
many things of import have come 
and gone and been forgot. 


A SHROPSHIRE LASS 
BANE. By Mary Webb. 
New York: B. P. Dutton 
& Co. §%. 
| MARY WEBB’S new story 
“Precious Bane,” dealiig as 
it does with the rural Engiand 


ty | of ® century and more ago, stands 








away and apart from the great mass 
of present-day fiction in this genre. 
So much of this deliberate endeavor 
to recreate an earlier scene consists 





the tale in the first person aingular, 
has, unusual individuality. She fo- 
cuses the reader’s interest on her 
brother and deliberately keeps in the 
background: Yet, as the tale ends, 
the reader becomes conscious that 
“Precious ‘ Bane’’ chronicles ‘the 
story not of Gideon but of Prudence 
Sarn. While set.in the days of the 
homely crafts, before the industrial 
revolution transferred the looms 
from cottages to the factories, the 
story has the air of timelessness. 
The author gives something of a 
clue for this trait; it is because the 
things of which she writes find their 
deep roots in the Shropshire loam. 
“There ig a permanence, a con- 
tinuity in .country life which makes 
the lapse of centuries seem of little 
moment.’’ 


In the character of young Sarn 


Mary Webb pictures at once the 
strength and the weakness of the 
individualistic attitude toward life. 
Young Sarn’s tragedy is the rise and 
downfall of one who lives unto ‘him- 
self alone. In its insistence on the 
fnevitable, its tacit acceptance of 
the preordained, the story 








it was as if “the light gathered 
round her.” But excerpts barely in- 
dicate the wealth and color of the 
jook’s fabric, the artistry with 
which the whole novel has been 
conceived and carried out. Even for 
the reader, “‘Precious 
Bane” would have the interest that 
always attaches to well-knit narra- 


of mind and apirit it discloses. On 


He Were Sent to the Bastile, His House Would Be Searched, Burned More Than 6,000 


“Tom F ool” and Other Recent Works of F —— 


some. bookshelyes, we feel sure, /stores, 


“Precious Bane” will find almost a 
hallowed place. . 


“STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS” | 
ME. MOFFATT. By Chester Francie 
Cobb. New York: George H. 

Doran Company. 
FEW years ago the so-called 
naciousness” 





THE DOCTOR’S WOOING. 
Charles Philligs. _320 pp. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Company. 


DOCTOR'S WOOING” 
strikes a level far below that 
where truth and reality reside, 

but certainly far above 
romantic fiction, evident 
that Mr. Phillips 


contrast to the-hastily written and 
told stories which clutter the 
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ILLIAM ROTHENSTSIN. With 
; by Maz Beer- 
— Chapman 4 Ball. 





TRAITS. By Mrs. Reginald Lane 
Poole. 2 Vols. Ozford: Clarendon 





_- By J. 8T. LOE STRACHEY 
book before me is a very 


istory 

raphy recorded in line. Also, 

. + and incidentally, it is a piece 
@t autobiography on the 
‘contains not only a hundred 
| and one very attractive 
‘pe plates which por- 
- tray William Rothenstein's 
> ‘Sitters but, in addition, has 
printed record of the vast 








Rs 















autobiogra. 
Phy by Mr. Rothenstein is 
to be found in the fact that 
he tells us in line of the 
people with whom he has 
associated at the various 
> stages of his career. To 
turn the pages of his plates 
is almost like reading a 


| 








ford, and we see Dons like 
‘Professor Robinson Ellis, 
well known to all Oxford 
- Men of forty years ago. 
Then come the London 
portraits, which, of course, 
are predominant in num- 
ber. Among them we find 
“politicians, men of science, 
- literary men and_ fellow- 






At is always difficult to 
‘transfer into words the im- 


the Middle Ages, and even 
in Tudor times,.a portrait 
of a man was not so much 
~an attempt to make a like- 
ness of him as to present a 













t For example, in the 
fifteenth century and the 

- early part of the sixteenth, 
when the professions of this 
country were as much dif- 
- ferentiated in dress, as they 
are in many parts of the 
East at the present time, 
the painter was preoccupied 
‘with the costume and ac- 
Cessories which would ex- 















tor of physics, 
prince, or of a courtier, yet 
“apart the man portrayed 
from his fellows. Next the 








likely us the 
of the country, to 
belonged. A cathedral, 

















Changing Fashions in English. Portraiture 


Tudor Artists Drew the Clothes, William Rothenstein Drew the Man 


this was the thing which came 
and almost least, in the cate- 
of portraiture requirements. 
proof is to be found in the fact 
many of the people who made, 
r rather ‘“‘manufactured,’’ portraits 
did so without any attempt to get 
sittings from the person portrayed. 
worked presumably from a 
description, or rather a specification 
of the type required—bishop, law- 
yer, prince or doctor. In ‘the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries in 
Italy, and by the beginning of the 
seventeenth century in England, 
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realism. The artist was fired to put 
a criticism of life into his line. He 
aimed at telling the sitter’s charac- 
ter, or, at any rate, his character- 
istics, by means of suggestion. He 
did not strive to make an imitation 
or reflection, as in a glass, but to 
transfer thoughts about the sitter 
to the mind of the observer. In a 
painter like Goya you see the two 
views of portraiture striving with 
each other. Some of Goya’s duch- 
esses and royalties are pieces of in- 
spired realism. In other cages, as 
in his famous drawing of the Duke 


aarti, Biba 


Max. Beerbohm. 
From “The Portrait Drawings of William Rothenstein.” 


. | 
of Wellington, you get Goya’s tur- 
bulent thoughts of the great 
portrayed 





ges 








































mean. But the. caricaturists could 
not have it all their own way. The 
serious 








nomy may, for all I know, 
say that the chin is wrong, 


ness, there ‘is vitality, there 
is a touch of cynicism pre- 
vented by humor from turn- 
ing into saturninity. These 
may conceivably be per- 
fectly wrong qualities to at- 
tribute to Sir Edwin, and I 
shall not attempt for a mo- 
ment to discuss whether 
they are or not; but, at any 


Another very successful 
line drawing which I have 
chosen at random is that of 
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An Attractive Arrangement 





































THE NERVOUS MECHANISM OF 
PLANTS. By Str Jagadis Chun- 
der Bose, M. A., D. Sc., LL. D., 


By VAN BUREN THORNE 


IR JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, 
India's foremost scientist, es- 
pecially distinguished for his 
researches in plant physiology 
and Director of the Bose Research 
Institute of Calcutta, presents in 
this volume proof of his conviction 
that plants are endowed with a 
Nervous system which functions in 
-the same manner as that of ani- 
| mals. His observations and demon- 
strations involve the conception of 
~ some kind of nerve centre—a “brain.” 
No structure corresponding to the 
nerve ganglion of an animal has been 
~ “discovered, but it is obvious that 
- Bose is working with such a hypoth- 
esis in view. He expresses the opin- 
~ fon that it is not impossible that the 
physiological facts may one day 
receive histological verification, 
Bose’s present book of proof was 
preceded here by cabled accounts 
+-from Calcutta and London of his 
remarkable discoveries.’ Since publi- 
cation of the volume further records 
of the results of kindred researches 
by him have appeared in THs New 
York Times. For instance, his lat- 























measuring the 
plants. These, the scientist asserted, 
were less than one-miilionth of,;an 
inch, but by the aid of a magnetic 
amplifier (his own invention) he was 
able to, enlarge them enormously 
and throw their reflection on a 


From “Garden Making and Keeping.” 


in | made it available, he invents one to 
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“Brains,” Ganglia and Nerves of the 
“Bashful Young Potato” 


Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose Reports on His Psychographical Voyages - 


Into the Vegetable Kingdom 


of Hyacinths and Tulips. 


of a mystical and calmly contem- 
plative philosophy in which the one- 
‘ness of life is a salient feature; that 
Bose is possessed of a speculative 
type of mind, and that in-all likeli- 
hood he is swayed more or less by 
the intangible mysticism common to 
his country, and as a result has 
“overinterpreted” his observations. 

Nothing can be more obvious to 
any reader of this book than that 
such criticisms are not based upon 
anything the volume contains; it is 
impossible to ignore the relentless 
logic of his conclusions, which are 
based upon the most modern meth- 
ods of scientific laboratory proced- 
ure. If Sir Jagadis, spurred by en- 
thusiam and the energy of a dynamic 
Personality, has succeeded in demon- 
strating as a matter of fact a vague 
belief more or less loosely held in the 
Oriental mind, he has accomplished 
& modern miracle—and it is equally 
obvious that his critics have not read 
this book. ; 

There is not a trace of mysticism 
in the volume; it does contain 
miraclés aplenty—modern laboratory 
miracies. It lacks speculative digres- 
sions. Theories of other eminent 


calls to his aid physics, electrics, 
dynamics, hydraulics, as he has need 


instrument is required for an. exact 
demonstration and science has not 


suit. Several instruments of his de- 
vising are well known throughout 
the world. 





says he has discovered about the 
nervous system of plants: 


The results of the investigations 
which I have carried out for the 
last quarter of a century establish 
the genefalization that the physio- 

mechanism of the animal is 
identical with that of the plant. 
*** The researches described in 
the present work show that not 
only has a nervous system been 
evolved in the plant, but that it 
has reached a very high degree 
of perfection, as marked by the 
reflex arc in which a sensory be- 


nitely distinct channels for their 
conduction, can be studied with 
greater certainty and accuracy 
than in the animal. And it may 
be. confidently expected that the 
broader outlook of the unity of 
physiological mechanism in all life 
will lead to a great advance in the 
physiological investigation of liv- 
ing tissues. 


In order to clear the field for the 
demonstration and proof of his own 
theory of nerve activity in plants, 
Bose had to demolish two other well- 





known theories of the mode of trans- 


mission of stimulation. First of these 








_ Sugar Gums, Elysian Park, Los Angeles. 
From a Photograph by Harold A. Parker. 
y California Gardens. 


Jacket 

Design for 
“Roses in the 
Little Garden.” 


transpiration-current with the same 
speed as the impulse which causes 
the successive fall of the leaves.” 
Bose not only failed to obtain evi- 
dence by .experimentation that any 
such substance is execrated, but by’ 
applying a chemical stimulant (a 
drop of acid) to a distant ‘leaf he 
was able to determine the rate at 
which the impulse traversed the 
plant and the rate of transport of 
the chemical stimulant which in- 
itiated the impulse, The result was 
that while the chemical stimulant 


From “Trees and Shrubs of 
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croscope, however, it is vastly dif- 
ferent,.and plant physiologists have 
a variety of names for.the different 
layers of plant tissue beneath the 
bark or epidermis, 

Bose’s task was to find within 
which layer the delicate nerve fibers. 
lay hidden. They were not visible 
to the eye. He had recourse to elec- 
tricity and devised what he has ~ 
named his electric probe. 


. The nervous impulse is invisible 
{gays Bose} and its propagation 
along the nerve can only be de- 
tected by the electric change which 


touches the nerve a passing impulse 
is intercepted and registered by the 


animal nerves are caught and re- 
corded. 
In this volume Bose has made a 
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All of Us Are Gardeners 
' Under the Skin | 


_.Four New Books on Horticulture W hich Prove 2 tne 


GARDEN-MAKING. By Elsa Reh- 
mann. With supplementary 


photo. 
by Antoinette 5 PP. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 





pany. 
ROSES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN. 
By G. A. Stevens. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
GARDEN MAKING AND KEBPING. 
| Hugh Findlay. Mustrated 


Paye & Co. $5. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF CALI- 
FORNIA GARDENS. By Charlies 
Francis * 


ITY dwellers always know 
when Spring comes by the 
new crop of garden books that 
sprouts in the book shops. 
Lost and shivering in their 


" wilderness—es of stone and brick and 


cement, hugging their steam radia- 
tors and snuffling around in the 
smoke-brown air, they know, when 
they see the garden books blooming 
in their gay jackets on the book 
counters, that somewhere trees are 
coming into leaf, the sun is shining, 
birds are singing and gardens are 
astir with new life and new promise 
of beauty. They hold in their hearts, 
do these city dwellers, a special af- 
fection and tendeyness for the gar- 
den book. To the countryman or 
suburbanite with a garden to attend 
to the garden book ts a mere imple- 
ment, a tool that will help him to 
make his garden a thing of loveli- 
ness, just as his hoe and his spade 
will help. But a certain sacredness 
hallows.it for the city dweller and 
he turns its leaves and looks at its 
pictures with mingled awe and won~ 
der and admiration. For, to him, it 
is the evidence that things unseen 
still live, proof that the beauty of 
flowers and plants and trees and. the 
allurement of gardens still thrive be- 


. yond his wilderness; that somewhere 


are people, like himself, who can dig 
in the ground and make all these 
pictured marvels come true. 

This particular batch of garden 
books. will be very useful to the 
makers of gardens, for they are re- 
plete with advice, instruction and 
s m. But, for the cityite 
whose gardening extends no further 
than a potted geranium oan a win- 
dow sill, they are unusually fasci- 
nating. For, spending comparatively 


pp. New York: Doubleday, | dea’ 


“Sumer Is y-Cumen In” 


little attention on the preliminaries 


of time and pages, they tell much 
about the achieving of_results and 
waken in the heart of the cement- 
prisoner reader all sorts of longings 
to experiment like that in the choos- 
ing of plants and the creation of 
uty. . 


Elsa Rehmann’s ‘‘Garden-Making”’ 
is especially provocative in that way. 
She is a landscape gardener of-re- 
nown who has designed many gar- 
dens and who in addition to practic- 


-| ing her art lectures and writes about 


it, thereby helping to spread widely 
knowledge. of and interest in. its 
principles. Her purpose in this book 
is to set forth simply the essential 
factors of those principles, so that 
any one can apply them to any sort 
of garden, from a tiny backyard to 
a large and elaborate estate. She 
begins with an exposition of the de- 
signing of what she calls ‘‘the sim- 
plest kind of garden,’’ a mere flow- 
er-bordered path, of which she says: 
“*‘Despite the character of 
its design, it can reach sublime per- 
fection in proportion; despite its 
straightforward sincerity, it can be 
elaborated with exquisite detail; de- 
spite all its limitations, it can be 
wrought into a wonderful com- 
pleteness:” The part played by 
vines, trees, shrubs. and certain 
flowers in designing a garden is dis- 
cussed in several chapters. Miss 
Rehmann holds fragrance important 
among the charms which a garden- 
maker should endeavor to secure and 
devotes a chapter to this subject in 
which she says that ‘‘fragrance can 
become a veritable guide in the mak- 
ing of lovely gardens.” thinks, 
too, that the distribution of flowers 





in a garden is a matter of impor- 


sixth in the Little 
whose editor is Mrs. Francis 
He writes: with an infectious 


FH 


of the marvels that can be done with 


the hour or so a day between office 
duties and dark.’* Among such tiny 
gardefs he mentions one of his own 
which was three feet wide and twelve 
feet long and contained twenty-five 
plants, another that is less than fif- 
teen feet square and has forty-odd 
roses, while still another, ‘‘in the 
smoky section of a great city, is 


merely a bed edged with concrete, | and 


squeezed between a fence and a much 
usd driveway,’’ whose flowers are 





*‘a source of enormous pride to the 


gruff old Manxman who wrests them 
from so unfavorable an environ- 
ment.’ Mr. Stevens gives advice on 
the kind of site that is best and on 
the design of the tiny rose garden 
and the choice of roses to be planted. 
He discusses at some length and 
gives lists of the hybrid perpetual, 
the tea, the hybrid tea, the climbing 





KATHIB’S DIARY. Leaves from an 
Old, Old Diary. Written by Kathie. 
Edited by Margaret W. Eggleston. 
3389 pp. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

IARIES and books written by 
young girls, when their so- 
phistication and precocity are 








strained to the point of doubt, have 


The Silent Water of Our Water-Lily Pond. , 
Front “Garden Making and Keeping.” . n 


been received with amusement, skep- 
ticism or championship by a public 
always eager for novelty and di- 
version. 


than honest human nature. 
The perpetual interest in diaries, 
autobiographies, 
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Diary of a Nineteenth Century Girl 


that is with kittens and one’s own 
little four-year-old girl is much 
inore important yet.” 

Kathie is fond of her diary, which 
iutomatically makes her confidential 



















































more affair, but large “yea 
enough to . flowers, 
shrubs and trees. The author, who 
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* 130 pp. New. 

York: The Macmillan — 

t THE CENTRAL PROBLEM 
D. RRAN: 














|r eggenae the cause does not jus- 
¥ the means, then his indictment 
debated in the light of 
motives he imputes to the 
in the 
A— If one believes, on the con- 

“|/trary, that the cause—now being ac- 
|, elaimed ‘by .countless travelers in 
Italy, by official, financial and indus- 
\trial reports—does justify the means 
-taken to produce it, then Mr. Bo- 











¥ . no. other 
“movement have international radi- 
cals and international conservatives 


‘| ®verthrew ‘that smug democracy, 
‘\owhich, under the guise of popular 
| government, perverts and procrasti- 
(mates, producing profiteers and po- 
' } litical profligates with genuine public 
‘benefits altogether discounted by the 
“time, energy and treasure expended. 
Buch was the situation in Italy, 

























* to it the enduring beauties of disci- 
' pline, work and loyalty. And abroad 
j today, where it is feared the same 
eon revealed, the 













i —. of Politics at Williamstown, 

the Italian Senator and scholar, 
\-€ount Antonio Cippico, delivered a 
series of six lectures, The first four 
















a Fascismo 
@uite as caustic as those of 







Ttaly: the groups ted 
iti, .Orlahde and Nitti, or .the 


In the formation of Fascismo 
Bolitho 
actuated by every unworthy motive 


and practicing every guile in order 
to achieve selfish ends: : . 


he un-/|, 





Which the Reds were trying to} 


P hilosophic Aspects 
- Of Fascismo 


William Bolitho Does Not Believe in 
Macchiavelli; Count Cippico Does 


accuses the Duce of being 


another. Thus, at the of 

1919, half-heartedly begins Fas- 

M lini seems to have 

filched the name from a group of 
ive members of 

try to remedy *8 — 

discussion into which the Italian 














































Cippico quotes from Mussolini's 
paper of Jan. 28, 1915, to show that 
Fascismo 


actually had a more remote |" 


origin, and adds: 


In that month of January, five 
months before Italy came into the 








Illustrations From “Retie’s Journey to Cambridge,” by John T. Wheelwright and Frederic ‘J. ‘Stimece. 


were us in favor of 
in the war. In May, 1915, having 
_ both in 
numbers and in importance, they _ 
nation 
into gs, Victor 


















ROLLO’S. JOURNEY. TO CAM- 

BRIDGE. By John 
wright and 
Tlustrations 


PP. ‘oston 
a Houghton Mifflin Company. 


REECE has its Homer, Italy 
its Dante, England its Shake- 
speare; but America has—the 
Rollo Books. This classic of 
antiquity is little known to 

the present and unregenerate gen- 
vration, which has little respect for 
the past, and no appreciation of its 
inohuments. Yet great men consid- 
ered their greatness enhanced by the 
acquaintanceship. 

“I knew him well, Horatio."’ 

“Who, my Lord?” 

“*Rollo.’* : 

Greatness is always-imitated, imita- 
tion being the least expensive’ form 
of flattery; hence the only, the in- 


footsteps, even as the path of Marco 
Polo was followed by a host of little 
explorers. But only one Rollo, so 
far as the present writer is aware, 
entered college. 


by his Uncle Geo: 
to be noted. Yale~may have its 


Chauncey Depews and Columbia its; 


Nicholas Murray Butlers—but Har- 
vard had Rollo. And although he was 
to 
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Little Rollo Goes to 


from Harvard via the gallows route 
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their will and the urgent national 
necessity. ; 
. Then when we come to the period 
of the origin of Fascismo as described 
by Bolitho, we have this by Cippico: 


After the defeat of Caporetto; the 






spiring factor in the_production of 
the miracle. 


The 
the importance of the historical facts 
as enumerated by Cippico that dur- 
ing the Winter months of 1919-1920 
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Sex Life of the 


11 ~ Volcano 
- Mr. “Appian Way” Advances 


| 4 Peculiar Theory 


THE RIDDLE OF THE EARTH. 
251 pp. New 
$2.50. 

HEN a scientific book is 
bound like a novel, when 
the author signs himself 
“Appian Way,” and the 

first chapter asserts that volcanoes, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, mine ex- 
plosions and tidal waves~are all 
caused by unseen meteors bombard- 
ing the earth, the reviewer had bet- 

} ter be wary. For all he knows the 

| book may turn into a melodrama or 

a Jules Verne travel story. But in 

this case the same earnest vein is 

maintained .throughout the volume. 

And in spite of a dreadful possibility 

that Mr. Way may be kidding after 

all, the only thing to do is to treat 
his amazing book as a serious scien- 
tific work. . : 

To be brief, Mr. Way has meteors 
on the brain. -He has followed the 
primrose path which leads so many 
unwary scientists to destruction. In. 
stead of cautiously testing his new 
theory by comparing it with others 
| and slowly working it into alignment 

* with previous observations, he throws 

| away all facts not in support of it 
and puts in their place a collection of 

strange notions gathered from the 
weirdest sources. Mythology and the 

Phallic mysteries stand side by side 

{ ‘ with curiously perverted geology and 

chemistry. Sometimes when his facts 

become a trifle hazy, and Mr. Way’s 
facts have an alarming habit of doing 








this, he launches forth into incanta- 
tions worthy of the most long-beard- 
ed astrologer. Now what is a sober 
scientist to make of the following 
statement: 


The function of a voicano is te 
produce. It obeys, as has been ob- 
served before, the laws of Sex, in- 
asmuch as it is the receptive, the 
female principle. * *.* They 
{the ancient Aryans] ‘worshiped 
mature in the way scientists must 
discover that nature ‘manifests it- 
self, the meteor as the male, the 
volcano as the female, and the 
fruits of their unison being crea- 
tion. 


I must confess that the funda- 
mental idea of the book is a won- 





derfully audacious and stimulating 
one. Too bad it has so little to 
support it. The idea is this. In 
short, Mr. Way has come to the 
conclusion that volcanoes owe their 
activity to their power of attracting 
meteors from outer space. He doesn’t 
seem very sure about how this at- 
traction operates, for at one time he 
calls it magnetic, at another credits 
the power to the gases given out by 
the crater, and yet again lets drop 
a dark hint that the eterna) feminine 
ls attracting the wandering male. At 
any rate, the first meteor to strike in 
a certain spot remains underground 
in a heatéd state and gives off this 
mysterious inf'uence which draws 





other meteors from space to cause 
subsequent eruptions. He admits 
himself a trifle puzzled as to how a 
meteor having buried itself in the 
earth can remain hot for thousands 
of years, like the one which he as- 
sumes is under the hot springs at 
Bath, but a little thing like this 
doesn’t 
meteor was extremely large or per- 
haps extremely hot. 


Way devoted most of the book to a 
rather disorderly marshaling of any 
facts which seem to support it. 
There is undoubtedly a great deal 
about volcanoes that we don't un- 
derstand, but it isn’t good sense to 


bother him much. The 


After he has stated his theory Mr. 





FAN. By W. H. Hudson. 576 
New York: EB. FP. Dutton 4 Co. 





T IS now about a third of a cen- 

tury since the appearance of a 

Novel entitied ‘‘Fan’” by an au- 

| thor who called himself ‘‘Henry Har- 
| , ford.”’ But it is only of recent years 
| that Harford has been identified 
| with W. H. Hudsop; and it was only 
with the utmost reluctance that, 

| shortly before his death, Hudson 
gave his consent to the reissuance 

of the story under his own name. It 
appears, indeed, that the book has 
never been much of a favorite either 
with its creator or with the critics, 
and has been generally regarded as 
the unworthy product of a great 
hand; yet whether this verdict be 
justified is distinctly subject to ques- 





tunity for controversy among Hud- 
son enthusiasts. 

At the first glance, the reader will 
discover that the ‘contrasts which 
**Fan’’ offers to the author’s other 
beeks are greater-than the resem- 
blances. Here is none of the fairy- 
like romance and gossamer loveliness 
of “Green Mansions"’; here is none of 





PPp.\fortune and happiness; and he has 


explained that rise not by the in- 
evitable compulsion of events but 
merely by a series of coincidences 
and random strokes of good ‘luck 
such as would seem to be more com- 
mon in fiction than in life; and so, 











the poorer’ part of Tondon with 


~ 


When W. H. Hudson Was a Gloomy Realist 


wasted charwoman who is her 
mother and the drunken beast who 
is her mother’s husband but not her 
father. Following the death of her 
mother in a street brawl, Fan is left 
to her own resources, and sets 
with no success to earn her own 





ing the multitudes of London wage- 
earners. But here, as so often in 
fiction, *‘All’s well that ends well’’— 
and it need only be stated that, be- 
out fore the final curtain, Fan has again 
risen in life, while the minor char- 
acters have prospered so well as to 


grets. 


leave the reader with few if any re- 


There are two ways of judging the 
merits of the book—and both ways 
are comperative. In the first place, 
one may place ‘"Fan’’ side by side 
with other realistic works in the 
same general category—and from 
this test the story does not emerge 
so badly. - 
But it is when tested by the gauge 
of Hudson's other volumes that 
“Fan” proves most deficient. There 
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Tow to Detect the Presence 
Of True Art. - 


FOne Book for. — Students—Another for 


FOR AMATEURS _AND 8TU-| 


By George J. Coz. New 


Beginners 


to true values of art as their authors 
severally conceive those values. 





. Of fixed’ stars in the artistic firma- 


“Hence the accumulation in our midst 
ofa vast body or art which has got— 
to justify the money investment—to 
be adequately appreciated ‘by. a very 
darge number of persons. To give 
=the devil no more than his due, the 
‘Obligation laid upon us as a people 


“considerable proportion of the popu- 
tiation North, South, East and West. 


: by taking 
a birdseye view of what is still left 
e}. Over there, has (by most of us who 
— — — 
tiously assumed as a duty. 
who go to 


ey y 
¢ 
i 


i 


' 
: 


ment, classed with century-proved 
masters—with Giotto, Giorgione, Ti- 
tian, Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Ru- 
bens, El Greco, Velasquez. The 
list is the author’s own, and his con- 
fidence in his competence to make it 
and to include in it two men not a 
generation dead is a part of the har- 
dihood that success engenders. It-is 
the same confidence which enables 
him to offer the world a guaranteed, 
reliable method of analysis for de~ 
termining the presence of true art in 
a-given expanse of painted surface. 
This is no place for assaying art 
criticlsm—especially art criticism of- 
ficially uttered by a collector-con- 
noisseur. Moreover, this reviewer 
freely confesses that his own tech- 
nical knowledge of the art of paint- 
ing falls far short of the modicum 
required for. applying the method 














ruthlessly as in another they rule 
out Colley Cibber? It appears that 
Mr. Barnes's method has found fa- 
vor-in. academic” circles—that it is 
applied in art courses in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and at Co- 
lumbia University. So it very well 
and usefully might be applied—as a 
check upon the students’ indulgence 
of personal tastes not too well trained 
and too much enslaved to personal 
inclination to or from particular sub- 
ject-matter. The pull of the pretty- 
girl cover is not as strong as it used 
to be—but it remains as evidence of 
the very low level of automatic art 
criticism in the country before the 
quantity production of American 
connoisseurs got going.. The artist 
is entitled to insist upon the main- 
tenance of art in art. 

But, when one is told that Rem- 
brandt’s disposition of lighting ef- 
fects in the case of the “Old Woman 


-Paring Her Nails” reduces that out-| 


standing example of the Dutchman's 
art to melodrama and cheapens it 
right to ask, 


what point does the cheapness enter 
into the. drama which is not afraid 
of high spots and low—even though 
the high spots pierce the heavens 
and the low spdts dip into the depths 
of hell? In the sense in which “The 
Ol Lady” is melodrama, the “Iliad” 
is melodrama. In that sense also, 
“Oedipus Rex” and “Hamlet” are the 


Tankest sort of melodrama, theat- | 


~_— high-lighted as to the ut- 


~ ‘is a fair question, indeed, 
whether melodrama is not very often 





merely drama that the fellow who/j 


calls it so does not like or does not 
feel quite comfortable with. In 
short, it seems quite logical to infer 


that Mr. Barnes does not like ‘‘The 


Old Lady’’ as well as he likes some 
other pictures by Rembrandt, just 
as the writer of these lines does not 
like “Hamlet” as well as he likes 
some others of Shakespeare’s plays. 
For that matter, Mr. Barnes does 
like Renoir and Cézanne better than 
he likes some other painters who 
might be thought by judges just as 
competent as Mr. Barnes to be su- 
perior to Renoir and Cézanne. For 
instance, not to go very far afield, 
there are to be found champions of 
Manet against both of them. 

Again, if Mr. Barnes condemns 
Van Dyck as a sorry decadent from 
the great line of Dutch masters and 
dismisses with scorn all the English 


method of art criticism for if it does 
not dispose of what the critic has no 
mind to? On the other hand, what 
is to be said for a person with no 
critical method to appeal to 
wonders why Peter Rube 
included in the list of absolute first- 
chop painters? It may be 

other 


Barnes method to more than a hun- 


Giotto to Cézanne, Picasso and our 
American Glackens, The reader real-. 
ly ‘ambitious to- become a finished 
product of the. great- American art 
connoisseur canning factory might 
go a long way by following these 
analyses through. Without doubt 
the serious student of art for art's 
sake may also learn something. Per- 
haps he may learn much. . 

‘Mr. Cox's book covers a wider 
field of art. It Includes in its scope 
not only painting and drawing but 
architecture, sculpture and even 
such domestically applied arts as 
cabinet-making. [f it is a_sort of 
primer for connoisseurs in process, it 
is a very literary primer—self-con- 
sciously literary. In fact, there is 
s0 much writing for the writing sake 
that the meaning is often not as 
clear as it might be. Sometimes a 
chapter ona particular subject never 
seems to get past the literary intro- 
duction to the subject itself. 

Nevertheless there is valuable in- 
struction toward the goal at which 
the American's new responsibilities 
to his great art collectors are re- 
lentlessly driving him: You may 
learn q fair deal about art if you 
will, Or, if you prefer, you may 
learn how to listen not quite so 
blankly to people who talk about art. 


may at any time thrust upon you. 
Take ‘‘rhythm”’ in plastic art, for 

instance. This is a tremendously 

important thing. What it is in music, 


dred paintings by. painters from. osc 


einer eetatsat | teens. ner 
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-richest profusion. 


Goods and Men 
THE ROMANCE OF -WORLD 
— — 
Holt 4 Co. 7 : “Grangemouth 
By EVANS CLARE -Docks,” 

NCE in a very long time some a Poster | 
like Dr. Dennis, lets bimseif | Designed by 
go. about industry and trade. | Norman Wilkimeca, 
Then the business man sheds RL 


the drab habiliments of dullness 
which literary folk have draped 
about him, and walks, free and un- 


encumbered, among the great wide} 


spaces, of the world with the light of 
‘thigh adventure in his eyes and the 
halo of inventive genius about his 
brow. The hyperbole of this descrip- 
tion is induced. by reading Mr. Den- 
nis’s hook. But, seriously and with 
due allowance for his effusive style 


and altogether prodigious enthusi-{ 


asms, there is a great deal in what 
he says: 
World trade is romantic—and that 


" diterature has failed to recognize the 


fact is surely not the fault of trade. 
The. few writers, like Kipling, who 
have worked this vein have found it 
rich beyond imagination. Ali the 
etements of romance lie there in the 

Drama, motion, 
conflict in life, are what strike the 
attention and stir the emetions. Busi- 
ness reeks of them; and yet busi- 
ness for the average man and wo- 
man is—just business. That it should 
be so is primarily the fault of the lit- 
erary artist.. Interpreter of life, he 
has failed to put into the currency 


of common ng what is| Dennis sees a stirring uest, ajclearing house, home of the finishing Tha with its vast 
surely the most important, and in| 8lorious triumph. So eloquently does| trades and chief carrier of the sea-| through London. So long as Lon- | Congo empire, “toiling up the steep 
he speak ‘of all this that the more the clearing struction.” 


many ways the most exciting, ad- 
venture of mankind. “ 

This sorry failure is due to a num- 
ber of reasons. First is the tradi- 
tion of gentility: gentlemen were not 
“in trade” and -it was gentlemen for 
whort the literary. artist worked. -In 
the days when trade was a mere 
matter of small-scale barter and sale 
and the strings of public affairs were 
pulled by a hereditary nobility, this 
literary snhobbishness. may have had 
some rational excuse—after all, the 
people who “did big things” were not 
in the‘trading class.. But the indus- 
trial revolution has set the business 
man on the.throne of public affairs 
and—certainly in the United States— 
has made trade the religion of the 
new commercial state of being. — 


artist finds it difficult and repugnant 


But Mr. Dennis suffers from none 
of these unfortunate shortcomings. 
He sees business, as of course it is, 
the chief. concern of all mankind; 

manifesta- 





pressive in its vari 
tions of the great drama of the hu- 


production, distribution and organi- 
zation which has been accomplished 
through the use of the machine, Mr. 


operator of tramp steamers in the 
world.” 





\ 


and British agriculture is 
e 


American 
in a state of serious decline. . 


Mr. Dennis is not one of those 
who believe Britain to be at the end 
of’ her tether of’ commercial _domi- 


Mance. After all, he points out, Eng- | trade 
“broker, banker and 


land is still the '. ‘ 
common carrier of the world.” 


People who talk about New York 


may New York htfully claim to 
rank, as wage: the world’s 
centre. 

Mr. Dennis emphasizes the great 
reserves of British trade—a far-flung 
empire, tied together by British In- 
vestments and consequent priorities, 


;|.the friendliness of the Government 


and public opinion to great combina- 
tions of capital, the British monopoly 
of rubber, jute and tin, and, more 
important than them all, the “per- 


ed -jannually”; Belgium, 


world trade”—the inexplicabie foibles 





























duct of a fire sale”; “the decorous 
duliness of the Dutch * * * crit- 
icized as unimaginative * * * but 
clever enough to balance their budg- 


indigc,” mong other products, man - 

ufactured for a few cents a pound, 
and “laying waste an ancient indus- 
try in India which for generations 
had been worth millions of dollars 


ascent of tary r 4 
He describes the “invisibles of 





of nations which all traders must 
take account of; the drama of Amer- 
ican business and its extreme mo- 
bility—the “shifts in 

taral : : z 
ufacturing, distribution.” He writes 
dramatically _ of the “ceaseless 


terious ebb and flow of cotton” in the 
markets of the world, and devotes 
an entire chapter to Egypt, “prob- 
ably the most perfect and extensive 
farming laboratory thet the world © 
has yet seen.” 

Mr. Dennis is particularily inter- 
ested in the relation between agri- 
culture and national prosperity. “Our 


“Religious and intellectual enthu- | impressions with a vivid imagination] The book as a whole suffers some- — of the concern for what Europe eats” is 
siasts, fanatics and crusaders," Mr.| into @ pattern full of color and full) what from a lack of cohesion and | > — ndtvidual | prodigious. “Our stake dn Europe 
Dennis remarks in another connec- | Of meaning. That the pattern doubtless due | British trader. e great jockey~| srrects not only the payroll of our 


tion, “the world has always known; 
but here in America we have come 


ing for economic position which is 
now on between the world’s leading 
nations, however, Mr. Defnis sees 
the United States and Great Britain 


factory workers but the welfare of 
every man who tills the soil.” ~iIn 
his analysis of the results of the 






to the age of commercial and busi- 
ness crusaders.” The American 
business man, he says with penetra- 
tion, “puts into his business a qual- 


great war on agriculture in Europé ° 







as friendly rivais rather than as cut- 
Se ponenen Te Soest Evats Ge- broadly human points of view. 


os —* The whole course of the agrarian 





As 8 natural consequence the busi-| sdventurous European conditions as they affect world great parcel 
ness man has antagonized the liter- ever seeking to posh agile the the economic destinies of the United the “British are io — ul ote tee emda 
ary artist. A certain crudeness| mysterious veil that divides the Britain he sees in a than of had neither the capital, in- 
abot him, a narrow-mindedn known from the unknown. The | critical sitution with America as her} our-total trade, foreign and = telligence nor agricultural tech 
lack of consideration for the broad| Charm of life is mystery. That |“most formidable rival for the trade 1 per cent. nique to get out of the ‘soil 
massés of people—inevitable ‘ char- which lies ahead of the explorer, | of the world.” The British bave| ¢mcounters British competition in hat it had to give. * * * From a 
‘acteristics fanatic, whatever pallies ng = ger agp suffered from a severe contraction of | World markets. he economic standpoint. 

the. object of his fanaticism may. be) the struggle to do something bet- mo pay cot tinge as can gy wy 0 so gre ng re ge break-up-of the land. in ‘ 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF ANDREW 
JACKSON. Bdited by John 
Spencer Vol. I, to April 
30, 1914. 


508 Washington 
Published by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. 

By CHARLES McD, PUCKETTE 
E personality and the tradi- 
tien of Andrew Jackson reach 
down through the years as do 
those of no other President of 
the “middle period” -of Amer- 

ican history. The tradition is demo- 
cratic; Jackson's rise to the chief 
Magistracy was significant of a 
strong popular movement among 4 
class which before that time 
had not shared in the Gov- 
ernment of the republic. 
Professor William Graham 
Sumner remarked that - 
Jackson was the ; first 
President to go out of office 
in greater public favor than 
when he went in. ‘The per- 
sonality was a vigorous 
one; Jackson was a good 
fighter and hater, and as 
an executive a man of ac- 


remembers him and keeps 
his memory. so green that 
his following there has been 
described as a cult. The 
Democratic Party observes 
Jackson Day every year. 

The first volume of a se- 
ries of six authorized is to 
fill in a historical gap which 
should be closed; the corre- 
spondence or private papers 
of other leaders of the pe- 
riod have been published. 
Adequate biographies of the 
Great Expunger have ap- 
peared, notably that by 
Professor Bassett, who edits 
this collection. But the doc- 
uments having to de with 
Jackson's life and deeds 
have not been available. 
The decision to assemble 
arid print them is justified 
by this first volume, even 
though the most nationally 
significant years of his life 
are not reached herein. 
Among the factors, which 
distinguish Jackson’s career 
from those of his predeces- 
sors was the circumstance 
that he was the first President to 
come from any but the older Atlantic 
Seaboard States. He was from the 
frontier, and his correspendence in 
its entirety will bridge the interest- 
ing transition from this theatre to 
that of the capital. 

Yet Jackson in his papers is not 
wholly satisfactory. The Jackson of 
civil life—not to be. coi with 
civil, meaning courteous—even in the 
picturesque setting of Tennessee, be- 
fween 1790-1815 is just a little dis- 
appointing. His letters do not reveal 
amply and freély either the man 
himself or the life of which he was 
a part. With Jackson his sword was 
mightier than his pen. How different 
is he when he takes the field at the 
head of his troops! The language of 
general orders, of proclamations to 
his men, of military reports of his 
expeditions comes from him more 


_veadily than do the paragraphs of 


letters about merchandise and farm 
The most interesting. 


_management. 
the most Jacksonian parts of the 


yook are those dealing with his in- 
terrupted march to New Orieans_in 
1813 and his warfare against the 
creek Indians. 


At the time when this collection 
af letters begins. Jackson was a 
solicitor for the public, and later a 
judge of the State Supreme Court. 
The law was not his forte, as Pro- 
fessor Bassett remarks, although he 
was requested. by the bar of the 
State to remain in office; the truth 
was that in a frontier State stout 


' courage was more prized than deep 


knowledge of the law. Jackson had 
the fearless courage. He retired to 


As a Letter Writer Andrew Jackson Was a Good Hater 


Correspondence From 1790 to 1815 Reveals Neither Himself Ne or His Times, 


Eaight Days Orrange Town in 

Orange County 

Other letters deal with horse rac- 
ing, particularly with the victory of 
Jackson’s horse Truxtun, over 
Ploughboy, upon which event $10,- 
000 was won. 

Jackson and his wife, Rachel 
Donelson, have recently been the 
subject of controversy which aroused 
Tennessee at least. A writer’s re- 
flections upon the culture and char- 
acter of 'the two drew a storm of 


brawl! with. Benton in which Jackson 
was wounded is also fully covered. 
Incidentally a letter to Sevier dated 
June 24, 1798 is taken by the editor 
to prove that Jackson's reconcilia- 
tion with him lasted longer than has 
been supposed, On Oct. 9, 1808, he 
writes to.Sevier that he has ‘‘spoke 
for a place in the paper on Monday 
next,’’ and will publish this adver- 
tisement: 

To ali who shall see these pres- 
ents Greeting. Know ye that I 








rejoinders. The letters in this vol- 
ume reveal that the Jacksons were 


poor spellers even for the time and 
the place, altnough Professor Bas- 
sett remarks that in his orthography 
Jackson was as good as his friends. 
The letters of Thomas H. Benton 
and of Thomas Pinckney of South 
Carolina to Jackson stand out by 
comparison. The quarrelsomeness 
and the hot-headedness of the man 
are abundantly shown. His abusive 
letters to vier in his efforts to 
provoke a duel, and his words lead- 
ing up io his famous fatal encounter 
with Dickinson. reveal clearly the 
regrettable side of his character. In 
his fight with Dickinson, the first 
shots missed; he allowed his oppo- 
nent to fire again, and then care- 
fully took aim and pulled the trigger. 
The hammer stopped at half-cock. 
The seconds conferred and it was 
ruled that.a snap was not a fire and 
Jackson was entitled te shoot. He 
raised his pistol again and Dickinson 
feli.dead.- The public outcry was so 
great that Jackson contemplated 
leaving the State. The affair of the| 








Andrew Jackson, do pronounce, 
publish and declare to the world, 


The Hermitage, Nashville, Tennessee. 


that his excellency John Sevier, 
Captain General and commander- 
in-chief of the land and naval 
forces of the State of Tennessee, 
is a base coward and poltroon. He 
will basely insult, but has not 
courage to repair, Andrew Jack- 
son. ~ 


is a political questionnaire showing 
the Democratic principles of Jack- 
son. He writes: 


Sir, the public mind has been 
lately led to believe that your po- - 
litical sentiments are doubtful, 
and some have held you up as\an 
aristocrat. These reasons have 
operated upon me to call upon you 
to answer the following ‘inter- 


and have you al- 
true 





ways been an 
Stitution of “the U. States, friendly 


, 


to its administration, agreeable to 
the true literal meaning of the 
instrument, and banishing the 
doctrine o® implication? 
Have you always been and are 
you now .opposed to standing 
armies in time of peace? 

Are you now, and “have you al- 
ways been inimical to a standing 
naval armament? 

—— now and have you al- 


’ to foreign po- 
ities! — 
Are you now, and have you al- 





ways: been 
— — — — 
Have you always deen and 


— 
“at 





you now, an advocate for freedom 
of religion, and the freedom of the 
Press? 

Ars, you sew oh Rave. you 2 


lastly, 
publican in principle and 
be a Republican in practice?. 
Several papers deal with Aaron 
Burr’s visit to Nashville in 1806; 


Jackson's opponents him 
with complicity with Burr. Jack- 
sen’s letter to Campbell dated Jan. 
15, 1807, given in full, refutes any 
—— Dr. Bassett remarks that 
in biography of Jackson, 
made unaccountable textual 
changes in reprinting the letter. 
The latter half of the volume is 
chiefly given over to Jackson the 





POUR YBARS BENEATH 
CRESCENT. By Rafael de No- 
gales. Translated from the Span- 
ish by Muna Lee. 416 pp. New 
ne Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


OLDIERS of fortune from time 
immorial have followed in 
the wake of every war. They 

have lent a romantic glamour 
to history. Théir exploits dom- 
inated the age of chivalry when a 
knight who heard of a good war rode 
to it. And if the phrase has lost 
some of its Homeric color in these 
days, it still serves to dramatize the 
horrors and savageries of modern 
warfare. The advantages of Law- 





who has taken up arms against a 


THE | 


sea of trouble, whether he has 
fought for the love of fighting or 





* 





— 





— — — — 


“No Mercy East of the Hellespont” 


eral” Rafael de Nogales-Mendez, 
Venezuelan rebel. 
The author left Venezuela early .in 


zenship; he demanded a commission 
neithe: 


mony. 

For four years he siw service in 

— Arabia. and Asia Minor, 
witnessed ecénes whieh no foreigner 





ee - —— —— 


‘ €Continved on I on Page 28 ) 


oe of this horrid scene will 
Fouse our countrymen. they will 
pant for the orders of our gov- 
ernment to punish the ruthless 
foe, arly i: ar Mead 
fellow Citizens of our Brothers o 
wifes and our children and the —F 
fluence that gave it birth. You 
will the 


-compleat readiness 
to march at a minute’s warning. 
soon the Democrat believed in 
the militia as the nation’s defense— 
though his later experiences with 
their mutinous and unpatriotic con- 
duct in his Creek warfare must have 
shaken his faith in the sys- 
tem. In a letter to Gov- 
ernor Blount in 1810 he 
complained of lack of disct- 
pline and Congress's fail- 
ure to pass proper laws. He 
advocated having a militia 
in two classes, the first, 
from 18 to 28 years, and 
the second, from 28 to 40. 
He goes into considerable 
detail, for he was ardently 
interested : 


From the scenes of cor- . 


ruption, that has latel 
been disco 


is verified. 


The abortive march toward 
New Orleans in 1813 to pre- 
pare for the taking of Fior- 
ida is fully treated in the 
papers. It was assumed 
that the British, Spain con- 
senting, would use Florida 
as a base. Jackson moved 
with dispatch upon receipt 
of orders and _ reached 
Natchez on his way to join 
‘Wilkirizon ; here he received 
the brief orders of the new 
Secretary of War, Arm- 


He vigorously protested and 
marched his men to their 
State again before discharg- 
ing them.. The Jackson 
here revealed is of more 
heroic proportions. The cor- 

respondence printed seems 
to bear out Armstrong’s later state- 
ment that he did not think the men 


sion orders, dated at the Hermitage, 
March 7, 1812, he writes: 


* Citizens! 


longer restrained. The hour of na- 
+ gpl ae psoas gyn hand. 
The eternal enemies of american 
— — 
Se 
—— —“ to — — 
more, the power of 
War is on The point of breaking 
out between the united States and 
the King of great Britain! and the 
martial hosts of america are sum- 
moned to the Tented Fields! 


Another stirring one is to his 


troops in their expedition against the 


The last 100 pages cover the Creek 
warfare. Here Jackson's resolution 


traordinary sea reply of old 
Hickory to the rhor’s suggestion 
that he give up warfare is 


leadership had itself; he 
gathered the fruits of victory by 
marching throughout the Creek 

and com- 





‘ 





strong, to disband his men. . 
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DIB FRAU AM QUBLL (Woman gt 

. the Source):. A novel by Paul 
Oskar Hicker. Berlin: August 
Scheri. 

DENN BS I8T ERNTEELHIT (For it 
Ie Harvest-Time). A novel 
Alice Fitegel. Berlin 
ler Veriag. : : 

SEPTAEKORD (The Seventh- 
Chord). ,- Four by Hans 

Letpasic: Haessel Verlag. 
Barun 
taken a po; 


O. HOCKER has 


dancing no longer leads to corruption 
and adventures in luxurious living. 
It has become a severe, austere 
ritual. . But human frailties—hatred, 


‘OCKER draws an unusually ani- 
: mated and entertaining picture 





of life in one of these dancing 
hools, whose director, strict as the 
prior of a , puR- 


the sinning sheep. 
“dancing thoughts’’ per- 
mitted. However, chance brings a 
little genius of a dancer into the 
flock of mediocrities; and, together 
with a talented composer, she invents 
and dreams of entirely new things. 
One can egsily imagine the sudden 
humming and buzzing in the hive, 
until a new swarm detaches itself 
and, under the guidance of the young 
queen, flies far away. Those who 
have observed the’ young artists of 
the dance who have come to the fore 
tm Berlin during the last few years; 
will quickly realize which one of 


surrounding her is, of course, pure 
fiction. Fiction, but full of the grace, 
and the 


- : spite 
woman will never reach the highest 


point of her art. An idea that is not 


titi 


A 


developed, but is merely suggested in| 
beautifully . 


Three Idealistic 


Novels. 


Raggicezeg® 
itive 
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Candid. 
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FRENCH STUDIES AND RB- 
VIEWS. By Richard Aldington. 
* York: Lincoln MoVeagh. The 


moat brilliant part.of English litera- 
ture found their inspiration in Italy 
|rather than France. As a result 


Ficino. 
But the period of English literature 
the writings of 


than: bad. 

This is unfortunate, because, as a 
matter of fact,-in spite of Italy’s im- 
posing array of names, France really 
has more to offer. And, making of 





critic, expert as such in the concise, 
unconfused. handling of a critical 
problem. . Furthermore, he has not 
only studied and read widely in the 
French language; he is responsible 
for a wide variety of competent 


vailable 
coming familiar with its spirit. 


None of these is of any real impor- 
tance. Of Florian, curiously enough 
a relative of Voltaire, it is enough to 
say that Anatole France has 
cussed him and that he was a Wat- 





English Critique of French Literature 


of Louls XVI. ; 
The only bright spot in this life, 
for even his writmgs brought him 
little peace, was his friendship for 
Ninop de Lenclos. That bright femi- 


FRge88% 
TAL 
i 





Novelists and:'Their 
Friends 


about it that is rather lacking in the 
works, fatigued or unhealthily vio- 


⁊ 
3 


Ks Principal 
P. Jacks has written more short 
stories in the vein of “The 


. 
Gollancz has in the press a 
‘Hamiet 


study 
*.¢ 
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| An intriguing tale of 
24 hours in the life of 
| Charles II..a gay and 
exciting adventure 





COSMO 
HAMILTON'S 


HIS 
_MAUESTY 
THEKING 


At bookstores 
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Deubiedap, Page & Co. 














AT ALL BOOK STORES 





Both wonderful — 
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RUSSIANIZING AMERICA” is 
the title of an article by Shaw 
Desmond in the June-July- 
August number of the North 


sense, it is inefficient. 


before it is too late, see the error of 
her ways and turn her back on over- 
standardization. His faith in our 
ultimate salvation is founded upon 
the belief that we possess “a pas- 


Review contains 
also ““The Hon. Mussolini,’” by the 
editor; ‘‘The Reduction of Arma- 
ments,”” by William Howard Gardi- 
; ‘tAdams and Jefferson: 1826- 
1926,” by Francis N. Thorpe; ‘“The 


Congress, 
Carlos E. Castaneda; ‘‘Catholics and 
the Ku Klux Klan,’’ by Rev. Martin 
J. Scott, 8. J.; ‘“The Ku Klux Klan: 
A Paradox;’’ by Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Silverman; ‘“‘The Shape of Fear,”’ 


Ku Klux Klan of Today,’ by Wil- 
liah Starrs Myers; ‘‘Nocturne,’’ by 
R. L. Mégroz; ‘‘Nationalism and the 

in China,’’ by Low 
; “John Bunyan’s Hy- 
Harold Golder; 


Cc. E. Brown, \ 
Hervey Allen, Clarence H. Gaines, 
John T. Rodgers, and Willis Fletcher 
Johnson. 


One of the chief reasons -why cen- 
sors are undesirable is pointed out by 
Burges Johnson in his department, 
“The Saunterer,” in the Jyne issue 
of The Writer. 





which have taken upon themselves 
the task of guarding the morals of 
the public by preventing the display 
cf indecent publications upon the 
news stands, Mr. Johnson remarks 
that the question is who shall de- 
cide what is indecent and what is 










Current Magazines 


by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois; ‘‘The| office 


“oriental splendor” at 
He is backed by the Japanese, 
by and Ameri- 


on bamboo and believes - 
with the that the laborer 
should labor and the .Governor . 


govern. When workers go outside 
their function of working and or-- 
ganize unions to dictate terms 

rs, Wu can suppress their 
tion and put their leaders: 
to death with a clear conscience, 
and calmly, in fidelity to the an- 
cient orderly ways of living. W 
SO ee ee ae a 


He comes froma famous-family of 
literati, men ee ee oe 
inheri and culture 


et 
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Other articles in this number of 


ney into Tibet,” by Alexandra Da- 
vid-Neel; “ ‘Madam President’ in the 
Chair in India,” by Charlotte Viall 
Wiser; “An Empire Builder of Old 
Japan,” by Darrell O. Hibbard, and 
“Stalin: Heir of Lenin,” by William 
Henry Chamberlin. The illustra- 
tions, chiefly photographic, are fully 
up to the high standard of excel- 
lence set by this magazine. 


In The Yale Review for July Ed- 
win M. Borchard discusses “A Lim- 
itation of Armaments?” The inter- 
rogation mark at the end of his title 
does not indicate any question in 
the mind of the author as to the 
sirability of such limitation, 
suggests the practical difficulties 
which make its accomplishment 
doubtful. 


de- 
but 
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by Anita Loos 


L The best selling book in 












"Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 


Eat 


oo Edith Wharton, H. L. 
Mencken, 


America today on all lists. Joseph Herges- 
@, A book of humor and wit. heimer, Cari Van Vechten, 
(How rare! There are so G. D. Eaton, James 
many serious books.) , Stephens, Burton Rascoe, 
& You'ibe thetune Heywood Broun, George 
Irving Berlin hes jest wels- Jean Nathan and other 
ten on it - notables love GENTLEMEN 
@ The English edition te SORTER SAUGES. 
SRE ———— 
seve e ou can a 
languages. — ——3 
Boni & Liveright, New York 

















| 3rd Printing! STOKES, Publisher 








The New York Times says: “An 
unhackneyed romantic story 
with plenty of incident and a- 
live plot. . . Will please the jaded 


i 


literaty appetite and 
the romantic latent. in most of 
us.” : $2.00 


_ THE: 
QUEERNESS 
‘OF CELIA 


By the author of 
“The Quick or the Dead,” etc. . 
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Cambridge 
Ruinersity Press 


The Classification of Flower- 
ing Plants 
&, Alfred Barton Rendle. 
Special reference is given to 
families represented in Britain, 
but the volume covers all dicot- 
yledons. $10.50 
The Mummy 
by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. 
A handbook of Egyptian funer- 
ary archaeology through which 
rums. an interesting narrative 
not usual to cyclopedias. $15.00 
Clouds 
by C. J. P. Cave. 
For artists and other lovets -of 
mature. Includes forty-six il- 
lustrations of various forms of 
cloud structure. $2.00 
Experiments in Genetics 
by Charles Chamberlain Hurst. 
“Monumental work . . . must 
occupy a place in the library of 
those who are compiling mate- 
rial for the study of heredity.” - 
—The Field. $16.00 
English Monastic Finances in 
the Later Middle Ages 
by R. H. Snape. ° 
An examinati of 
life from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth centuries from the spe- 
cial viewpoint of finance. The 
author is concerned chiefly with 
the monasterics as holders of 
property and the material con- 
ditions of monastic life. $3.50 


A meric n Agents 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fitth Avenue New York 
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BONI & LIVERIGHT 


GOOD BOOK 
On best seller lists 





RUGA 
by Ben Heoht 


A piece of authentic literatute - 
” that is gorgeous fun besides. 


3rd large edition $2.00 


BOM & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 





An International 
Success ! 


THE HOUNDS 
OF SPRING 


By SYLUIA THOMPSON 


43rd Thousand! 


42.00 at all Booksellers 


EP. DUTIONG COR aniY, | 








Current 
Magazines 


( Continued from Preceding Page ) 





clude ‘‘Alias St. Anthony.” a tale 
of a girl jai alai player in Havana, 
by Gerald Beaumont; ‘‘Nohody at 
Ali,”’ by Margaret Culkin Banning; 
“Silver wh 





a 
by Will James, with illustrations by S 


the author; ‘‘The Bandit Comes 
Home,’’ by Ernest Poole; *‘For Our 
Dumb Friends.” by Robert Benchiey, 


with his famous “Mr. Peters” as the | 4) 


central character; *‘Hound Bait,’ a 
Southern negro story, by Arthur K: 
Akers; ‘“The Love Altar,’’ by Rita 
Weiman; “Sold,” by Virginia Dale, 
and “‘The Armoire,’’ the story of a 
Don Juan of the sea who meets his 
match, by William McFee. The 
non-fiction features of this issue are 
“Free Salvation,” by Angelo Patri; 
“The Home of Happy Pedpie,’” 
verse, by Edgar A. Guest, and a 
‘Common . Sense LEditorial,’’ by 
Bruce Barton. ‘ 


McNaught’s Monthly is conducting 





Macartney will reply to Mr. Masters. 
**Don’t Cali Them Dumb-Belis”’ is an 
article by Armand R. Miller calling 
attention to some of the evils of 
dividing pupils into classes on the 
basis of intelligence tests. Don C. 
Seitz reverts to his favorite + ger in 
“A Beginning Pirate and His Bad 
End.” Kenneth Andler attacks old 
theories of education in ‘‘Confeasjons 
of a Student of the Classics.'" His 
objection’to the classics ig that they 
serve no useful purpose either mate- 
rially or culturally. He believes that 
better results could be obtained from 
the study of biography, English lit- 
erature and modern languages. 
Other contributions to this issue are) 
“A Plain Woman to Her Rival,’’ by 
Roxana B. White; ‘‘Passaic Tastes 
Biood and Iron,’’ by Arthur Garfield 
; “The 


Hothouse Bouquet,’’ by Isabel Pat- 
erson; ‘‘Fundamentalism Reaches 
the Stage,”" by Walter Prichard 
Eaton} ‘‘Talking It Over,"’ by McN., 
and ‘‘The Crow's Nest,’’ by F. 
M. K. - 





College Needs the Factory’’ 
ia'tee Chto 06 aia cate bo) Sean 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, in the 
June number of Good Housekeeping. 
Mr. Davis writes from the stand- 


1 ded dati ee Tasso 


WILD FLOWERS—by Neltje Blanchan 





you name this flower ? 


— stthadeuaey -alohaaeen eam 
— Boor woods! What dainty shapes! What 


pie yoke pt gine Pi op — 
know that the life of the wild flowers is almost 


exquisite colors , —— ** cad there 
——— come a particularly lovely few lif ——— they worked satio. 
— ae marae me feta Tie toe nat Ge te —— 
not have the faintest idea of to their environment—how to insure families— 
are? It seems to Nature, who exerts - how to found colonies in distant lande—how to store up 
80 tirelessly to make the world beautiful for us all. treasure for future use. have learned to enlist the 
services of insects and in order to accomplish 

Cae nee, — eel. 


waits you in 


Wouldn't you like to know the names and life his- eutfior know each each flower that you almost feel as if 
tories of all the lovely wild flowers that you see? —— ———— st ree) a. 
Wouldn't you like to be able to identify them by the to be —— 

of petals, flower , Clusters, stamens, powers. — cleverly, & have 
sodas Tere, eas vies tna roe Pie eee ae —— 
edeiies Gt ae —— is not only in- = ——— fertilize them. 
er ae fic. accurate de- pet pH ay Fn RR pee RADE hae A 
of — Sanam on on as well. — it contains dia- enabie,y By he ite gt —— in back- 





woods, water, 





— He full 
page 5* full color, that 
made ly for this edition. 
send 33.40, the very low 
‘ull price, within a week, or return this 
your expense. 
- State.. . . 
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Proper emphasis cannot easily be 
given in a purely scholastic course 
to the subject of character. In too 
many cases have our daily papers 
been filled with the criminal ex- 
ploits of young men edu- 
cated yet ignorant. The 

are ten to one that the dishonest 
young man cannot make good in a 
trade. His trade will either force 
him to be honest or reject him. He 
cannot be false and turn out true 
work. § 

- Other in this number 
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Every Husband 
Should Read 


THE HOUSE 


By Grace Kellogg Griffith 
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The Penn Publishing Company 
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perts everywhere and entertainin i 
—— and world’s leading tesche "EV. V. 28 Shepard’s 
Studios of London and New York. 
—F can learn to Royal —— Age decisively. | “Auction to 
in” is another your copy today at 

bookstores, $2, or buy this book direct from us. — —2—— 
coupon.. 

— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


Reynolds Publishing Company, 250 Park Ave., New York City. 
Send me “Auction to Win” by return mail. 1 enclose $2. 


—— ——— 

“THE BUILDERS” 

By Joseph Fort Newton, Litt. D. 
Price $2.15 postpaid 
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rious tale spun by a born teller of 
stories, $z.00 





Goes Out 


Such a combination of delicacy, 
frankness, fantasy, truth, pathos, 
humor and wisdom 4s appears in 
this thoughtful and story 
is a gift of the gods.— Kisie &. 
Alexander in N.Y. Evening Pest. 

$2.50 





By GEORGE CHALLIS 






A tale of pirates bold and treasure 


ships, of fight and fary and high 
adventure, the like of which hasn’t 


appeared in a blue moon. $2.50 





By MARGARET 
WEYMOUTH JACKSON 
— 
this 


ower 


The romance of a girl of sublime 
courage, to whom come the weak 
and the broken for strength and 
inspiration. A book to restore your 
love of life. £2.00 





By 
ELISABETH FINLEY THOMAS 


Here te a delightful love — 
and form, a steady perception of 

the objects of life as pronounced as 
that of the French. Here is an eye 
sensitive to beauty, emotion genu- 
inely felt.——_New York. Herald- 





Tribune, $2.00 
by C. A; 
The NICHOLSON 


We adore Lydie. Her pathos, her 
mystery, het exquisitely broken 
English make her a creature of 
haunting fascination. — Philadelphia 
Reiord. $2.00 





By HUGH PENDEXTER 
Author of Po Gravel - 





Stirring situations, bair breadth 
_escapes, gun play.abound. ‘The tale 
never halts. It holds the interest to 
the very end. —N.Y. Post. $2.00 





By GEO. A. BIRMINGHAM 
Author of Found Mency | 





measure of keen satire. —-Saturday 





; Review of Literatare, $2.00 
‘|The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Publishers - + Indianapolis 





Latest Works of. Fiction | 


(Continued from Page 9) 
release trom. prison Grey called them 


2 
* 


Grey's revenge boomeranged. For 
murders and a suicide within a week. 


“the dear little woman.” 


A MASTER CRIMINAL 
4 KING BY — By Edgar 
Wallace. 339 pp. New York 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 
KING BY NIGHT,” Edgar 
Wallace's latest book, is an in- 
teresting tale of murder, mys- 
tery and intrigue in London. Al- 
though the plot is someewhat shop- 
worn, and the ‘solution to the mys- 
tery worked out in the conventional 
manner, Mr. Wallace’s tale is su- 


perior to the average novel of its his 


type. His narrative style is more 
smooth and absorbing, and he is less 
given to hackneyed platitudes and 
amateur theorizing. 

The opeening of the story finds 
London aroused over.a series of kill- 
ings committed by an unknown ter- 
ror. The murderer styles himself 
“Juma, King~-of Bonginda.” He is 
described by those who have had a 
‘chance glimpse of him, as a huge 
man of unusual stature, with a broad, 


“| flat nose, a big mouth, which appears 


to stretch from ear to ear, and prac- 
tically no forehead. 

The author follows his introduc- 
tion by one or two exciting adven- 
tures of the sinister black man, of- 
fered, no doubt, to whet the reader’s 
appetite. FolHowing this he hints 
that there is a surprising amount of 
method in the negro’s seeming: homi- 
cidal aberrations and suggests the 
possibility of a “man — up.” 
This.done, he introdu 
of new characters who — possi- 
bly fit the description of the myste- 
rious master criminal. These divert 
the attention of the reader and con- 
fuse him as to the true identity of 
the guilty person. 

There follows the usual number. of 
thrilling encounters with the sinister 
negro, some brief but equally excit- 
ing meetings with the silent master 
criminal, and the gradual develop- 
ment of a romance between the 
handsome detective assigned to the 
case, and a wealthy, beautiful, sane, 
courageous, brainy, © wonder-giri, 
such as only popular novelists can 
conceive. 

Finally, in a grand sweeping up 
of his various plot threads, the au⸗ 
thor brings about the exposure of 
the criminal responsible for the nu- 
merous murders, the death of the 

terror, and the consummation 





negro 5 
of the romance between the girl and 


the young detective. 


“a King by Night” strengthens a}, 


long-standing conviction that Edgar 


+ Wallace is one of our best racon- 


teurs of the mystery stdry. His nar- 
ratives are well balanced, interesting 
‘He does not irritate 


situations, nor 
characters quite so offensively pup- 


| pet-like and hackneyed as do -s0} 





many other authors of popular mys- 
tery fiction. He tells a story for the 
story’s sake alone, 


LIVING ALABASTER- 
THE FOUR WINDS. By Sinclair 
Gluck. 310 pp. New York: . Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2. 


books that start with a 

slender white arm thrust unex- 

“ pectedly through the curtains 
have a certain deadly familiarity 




















|\fellow’s white, startled face.” 





quickly that this is a crook story, a 


+} tale of crimes attempted against a 


lady’s virtue, but also accomplished 
against the jewelry trade. A, for- 
tune.in jewels finds itself appearing 
and reappearing in different set- 
tings, so that the insurance compa- 
nies may be relieved of very sub- 
stantial sums. In the hidden’ work- 


Strange things meanwhile persist 
in happening to the features and 
anatomy of the different characters. 
At one point, when a man was-strug- 
gling to control his anger, “his face 
swelled with blood, until his red neck 
bulged over his collar”; later. Jimmy 
“turned berserk . with rage,” and 
again “his hand crunched into the 
There 
is also some one followéd by “a 
mazed and foundering ‘cornipanion,” 
and some little bad grammar in the 


{setting forth of the incidents. 


All of which forces the conclusion 
that-this is too flimsy a story; more 
than a little mediocre for its kind, 
and sacrificing everything to a cer- 


tain crude speed of action. Better}? 


yarns of this type take some lesson 
from the fable of the hare and the 
tortoise, and do not pin all their 


faith to the formula that requires A 


a new act of violence on every page. 
— BS RA Oe 


SKETCHY NOURISHMENT 


THE CLEW IN THE GLASS. By W. 
B. M. Ferguson. 318 pp. New 
York; .Chelsea House, $2. 

HE detective story has been lik- 
ened to everything froma 
breakfast egg to the four-a-day, 

and. every comparison shows it to 

be. common, peren! “dnd _yery 
sketchy nourishment indeed. Mr. 


Ferguson’s latest addition .to the/ 


voluminous output of mystery fic- 
tion, “The Clew in the Giass,” —is 
pretty much the usual sort of thing; 
its author has proved his thorough 
command of all the tricks of the 
detective story, and has émployed no 
inconsiderable dexterity in conform- 


ing to ‘type and being ‘successfully | 


unoriginal. 
“The Clew in the Glass” is. built 
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by book-critics, book cren- 
book. the 
tors, booksellers, and ss 
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THE STORY OF 
‘PHILOSOPHY 


by WILL DURANT 


* poe. ootars « PLATO 


G “Just what F been bunting 
4 gous ——— nitu VAN 
scholarly, thoroughly useful, human 
— — —Prorzsson Joun Dewey. 
“I have needed this book for years. It is 
ody Secs 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER—PUBLISHERS - 
37 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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; Surely some: one lias recommended it to — splendid 
& novel of a modern — and son. Ask your bookseller 











Was His Father God or Man? 


— — — — 


Fundamentalists and Modernists are as far 


“The Virgin Birth 


Martin J. Scott, 8. J 


At all Bookstores 
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FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 
FICTION. 

.“Short -Turns.” Barry Bene- 
field. (Century Company.) 
“Jarnegan.” Jim Tully. 

overt & Charies Boni.) 

“The Painted Room.” Margaret 
Wilson. (Harper & Bros.) 

“The Big House.” Mildred 
‘Wasson. (Haughton Mifflin 
Company.) 

“Susan Shane.” Roger Burlin- 
game. (Charies Scribner's Sons.) 

“Her Son's Wife.” Dorothy 
Canfield. (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.) 


(Al- 


NON-FICTION. 


“History in English Words.” 
Owen Barfield. (George H. 


Charlies Bruce (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company.) 
“East Wind.” Amy Lowell. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

“The Romance of Comets.” 
Mary Proctor. (Harper & Bros.) 
“Concerning Women.” Su- 
zanne La Follette. (Albert & 














publishers, G. P. 
manuscript of a new novel entitled 
St. Michael's Gold,” to be 
lished early in the Fall. It is the 
story of an American in Paris dur- 


* ing the French Revolution. 
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awarded originality, possible 
popular practicality from the 
s standpoint, and style. 
The judgment of the American ed- 
iter of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is to be final. Other plans or games 
which may be- considered worthy 
will be paid for at the rate of $10 
each. 
In an article entitled “Fifty Books 
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ERE, at last, is the Book of books in an ex- 
quisite setting. Its beauty suggests the pol- 
- ished richness of a jewel chest. Twenty cen- 
turies of tradition live within its. gleaming covers. 

They:are made of olive wood ;—olive wood from 
the historic Mount of Olives in Palestine, where the 
Master Himself so often walked and on whose 
slope He spent the hours of His agony in the garden 
of Gethsemane. 

Were you to visit Palestine today and. wander 
through its quaint winding streets you would per- 
haps come upon a craftsman at work on the covers 
for this most beautiful of-—Bibles.- Fashioned by 
hand, in that old-world atmosphere of sacred memo- 
ries, they bear the Jerusalem Cross, symbol of great 
antiquity, on the front cover. The edges are beveled. 

Some of the Rare Features 


Is there anything more beautiful than a piece of 
highly polished olive wood? These covers have the 


| sheen of polished marble, the delicate tracery of the 


grain weaving its decorative design in rich brown 
tones. The backstrap is of genuine morocco leather, 
a deep, rich brown, pebble-grained, with title in gold. 


cover, signifies the origin of this rare mas- 

terpiece. 
The text itself, the King James version, Old and 
New Testaments i is printed in clear-face type on 
uine India Paper, that marvelous combination of 
Fhe rent and epacty. ‘The pages are edged 
— — lustrous as a sheet of precious 


“et qwo Hundred Copies Now Availdble 


Now for the first time a limited importation of 
the “Mount of Olives” Bible is to be brought to this 


The imprint of Jerusalem, both on the backstrap and . 
the back 


FromtheHolyLandto You! 


The Marvelous “Mount of Olives” Bible 


_ Bound in genuine olive wood covers, hand-carved in Palestine 


country. As this is written, two hundred copies are 
— —— 
Already many of these are spoken for by friends. 
No cui cease —— 
obtainable, for these Bibles are the product of patient 
hand-craftsmanship in a land where “quantity pro- 
duction” is an unknown term, 


We Invite You to Examine It FREE 


money; there is nothing to pay the postman. ‘The 
book comes absolutely free. —J 
it a real objet d'art that you will want to keep Pd 
on your library table, return it at our ex- 
expense. i 


pen pl ae lems rls yard yon —* * 
at you would expect to pay - 
so rare and beautiful a o 


It must be a case of first come first * 
served. Many will order, some will 

be too late. So mall the coupon P 
now—toda: 


y. a” BLACK 
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By Sinclair Lewis 


Author of “Main Street,” “Babbitt,” 
A story of the northern wilds, rapids “and lonely 


“Better than the best of the 
thrillers.” —Chicago Tribune 

“Lewis will add another tri 
umph to his cap of popularity. * 


—Boston Transcript 


is cock down toc eka 
north woods.”—N.-Y. Wor 


ae 


At all bookstores, $200 


Harcourt, Brace and —— 
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Latest Works of Fiction 


( Continved. trom Page 22:: 


man, ——— 
the mystery of one of the murders the fibre of her ‘nec 
t ory; is reinstated with | sigh smart shop window; 
his father. It is Morney’s evidence —— jewels intoxicates me 
that gets Mr. Ferguson along. . i 
Jilt| Rutherford, who falls into/| herself an artist; 
Morney’s arms by the side of a beau- coisa ion cane 
tiful lake, believes in the flip young.| jects his ideas through her. 
beginning;” she 





chair*® 
: Beer has turned a flashlight upon history*. . . . 
~An aecount of the’ genesis of the cult of American woman- 
A history of a-decline and fall. — Of the Boston 


hood‘. . 











ishment. The death of Hammersley, | preatest possible achievement. 
an evil man indeed, is the one uN-| snows Cyrana that, without love, 











was an old flame of Caspar Ham- 





William Beebe’s 
to the Sargasso Sea. 
Tidus detectives who read “The Clew 
The Arcturus in tg enter 
themselves. eta 
James Dynevor, Mr. Rutherford’s 
crime and 
— nishes the excuse for the nartative. 
Stuart P. Sherman says:— He dies in an eery manner from] 1926. -Bdited by Arthur 
“ . book. A problem of-inheritance is George H. 
I am grateful’ to Mr. Beebe as tae the-Géat at: baer We 
es crossed the surface -of the Pacific. smash- happens 
: Other divers there have been for age bile sas wife; ———— —* 
dived in the spirit of Columbus, to dis- 
cover a new world: His report from the 
eloquence and an — that is lus- 
trous, rich and stra: —* t is thrilling 
u 


account of his expedition _ 
tle trouble in working it out for desired than any of th 
. Adventure| Sa 
nicotine poisoned whisky early in the 
es 1 am to the sailors who first}. tew minutes before in an automo- 
* wrecks, sunken treasure. 
borders of it has an exciting, fresh 
with his eager sense of untrodden vistas, 


unfathomed caverns and canyons, wide 
untraversed continents, filled with un- 
imaginable marvels—waiting for their 


Magellan.” 
_ A superb book. 64 illustrations. $6.00 


Fathers of the 


Revolution 
By Philip Guedalla 
Author of “The Second Empire” 


An important addition to the 
literature of the American Revo- 
* — the * of one who has been 

ptly ibed by Sir Edmund Gosse 
= he — 2 of literary history, the 
paladin to whom we look to deliver us 
from the dragon of historical 
dreariness.” Ittustraied, $3.50 





The Rise and Fall of 


Jesse James 
By Robertus Love 


“Mr. Love estimates that his 
book is 99 per cent. true and 100 

per cent. hones * certainly it proves 
chet the fiction of Jesse James becomes 
pale and thin when stac against 
the fact. It is a gorgeous book, and it 
has the authentic tang of the Ozarks.” 
—New York Times. Illustrated, $2. 75 


The A dventurous 
- Bowmen 


, 





‘prose is rough and angular, but has 


mersiey, son of the town boss, and 
an ex-fiancée of Harry Morney. Thus 
are things complicated. 

The tone of “The Clew in the 
Glass” is a hard, bright jocularity. 
Many comic strip witticisms are in- 
troduced from time to time, and 
some of them are very painful. The 


a certain driving force appropriate to 
a detective story. 


RAPACIOUS MANHATTAN! 
SLAVES OF DESTINY. By Peari 
Dotes Bell. A pp. New York: 
W. J. Watt 4 Co. $2: 

a certain type of realistic fiction, 
the -unpleasant idiosyncracies of 
ita protagonists are invariably at- 
tributable to the subtle, morally dis- 
integrating influence of New York 
City. One of the most recent au- 
thors to take a shot or —— 
dad-on-the-Subway is Pearl 
Bell, whose latest novel, ah cage of 
Destiny,” has Manhattan for its set- 
ting. 

Rapacious city! [she  writes.] 
a Swarming with pau- 

Tawadry. Splendid. ———— 
ih in. its pleasures. Easily 
—— in its religions. Delirious. 

oluptuous. Perfumed... Putres- 

cent * * * New York! 

of the earth. rgeousty beautiful 

as a painted harlot in a midnight 

dance * * * New York the Mag- 
Pouring cham 


The heroine of the story, Cyrana 
Henley, is a nameless foundling 
brought up on a filthy coal barge by 
two drunken brutes, Ben and Myrtle 
Henley. From the deck of this un- 
lovely craft, Cyrana first sees New 
York’s skyline—that skyline which, 
later, she does so much fo influence. 
When, after a drunken spree, Ben 
murders the siatternly Myrtle, the 
sixteen-year-old girl suddenly 
projected into an entirely new world. 
Taken into-the splendid home of 
the James: Chatworths, she is filled 
with a desire to be good, even while 
James Chatworth Sr. “makes a gar- 
goyle of her soul.” 


Tredegar, | during fifteen years’’ by Adventure 
. Hoffman 


‘Water"' and many of the others have 


fiction. He concedes that most ac- 
tion stories are cheap and sen- 


but in all this there is nothing to 
convict action per se in- 


and might have appeared in any 
magazine of fiction. While ‘ 
Feliers,*’. ‘‘Habit,”” “A Gulp of 


only ‘action and “atmosphere to 
recommend them. - 
We venture to think that this vol- 








the same relationship to the art of 
fiction ‘that the daily illustrated 
newspapers bear to serious journal- 
ism. 





. EROTIC FICTION 
PROUD REVELRY. By Amber Lee. 
304 opp. ‘ew York: Thomas 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | 





An Entirely New Species! 
The Biography of a Country! 
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BLACK HAITI 


Field: Notes. on African Archery 








































: comes a woman who is feared by 
; By Saxton Pope —_men_who know her only as  cor-| [) Et tinomer for Amber Lee's Int- By BLAIR NILES 
* know her only as a woman est Venture into the. field of}: ge ; 
— The graphic, thrilling account of | “yor, through another mad quirk of | eTotic fiction. It recalls the story of —— bruiant proxocative perfect 
ig the experiences of Dr. Pope and | tate, Cyrana has beeome the pupii|A>reham Lincoln's encounter with a tapes - great sensuous beauty .... rare sympath 
¥ Art Young, bunting with bow and | and ward of Bruce Dallas, the great-| ¢runken Congressman of the Capitel}{' | wholly extraotdi inary ....-a narrative method whic hich 
: arrow for lions and other beasts of the | est architect of his day. a|Steps. “Why should the spirit of the author really ought to tent 
African veldt and jungle. A breathless | motor accident, Dallas becomes a|™0rtal he proud?” sang the hic- ly oug patent...’ 
record of peril and adventure. Pro-| hopeless paralytic. “Like the hero|°OUshing legislator, frolling a hymn These — 
$2.50 | of Arnold Bennett's “Buried Alive,” |9f the day. Mr. Lincoln is said to Comments are. 
‘ he allows the world to think he ie} Dave looked him over with that smile in the N. Y. Times, Transcript, 
Por Sale by All: Book- - head, and coltinues hic architectars: {which sprung from his appreciation N. Y. Herald Tribune and the Bookman. 
sellers or at the Putnam career through Cyrana, who reaps|°* the frailties in porhpous humanity, | 
, Store, 2 West 45th Street the credit for his genius. So long as/ 4nd to have chuckled, “I'm durned Hlustrated, $3.50 at all Booksellers | 
G. P. PUTNAM’S. SONS | fone 22'tne doce not mistry'or other | There ts plenty of revelry in this|| — 
| novel, but little for pride. Its : ° 
New York London | wise clutter up her life with ex ; cer ee rt on 
heir of the bas — 
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( Continued from Page 1) 
* school play, Young folks were 





+ ‘went up and down the hilis.on skis. 
“+ * We could touch their lives, 
we could influence them, because 
all our associations were sponta- 
neous and natural, and there were 
no veils and barriers between us. 


Mr, Eaton, who happens to be a 
writer, then proceeds in very excel- 
lent prose to give a sketch of a buco- 
lic life that would make the mouth 
of a Cincinnatus water. He describes 


the milk and cream from -his blessed }, 


cows, the plantifig’of his garden, the 
walks in the-still Winter woods and 
the felling by his own hands of the 
mighty trees.. Mr. Eaton is the true 
country dweller, who dwelis on the 
joys with the ecstasy of the convert. 
Like some White of Selborne, he can 
describe for you the habits of a bird, 


throw out a Latin botanical name 


brings out a patina of green 
envy upon you, and then, by way_of 
good measure, he will show you how 
he labored with his hands beside the 
Admirable Crichton of a country car- 


p penter in rearing his stately halls. 


Indeed, Mr. Eaton is himself an Ad- 
mirable Crichton, as many -of his 
friends have reason to know. After 
doing all those things, he dashes into 
New York, as why should he not, 
and slashes a few commercial plays, 
Praises the better sort and returns to 
his Sabine farm in the Berkshires to 
fell the Winter wood. His descrip- 
tien of hewing with his own axe the 
sfiivery birches for his hearth ts 
poetry, no tegs: . 
As I come down. the mountain 
the rising night wind stings my- 
cheek. I sniff joyously the pun- 
gent smoke from my chimneys be- 
low, and inside the house I sink, 
pleasantly weary, into the couch 
before a crackling fire dnd emulate 
. Dr. Johnson, so far as tea drink- 
ing is concerned. * * * I think often 
as I sit there of the days when my 
arms ached for lack of an axe, 
not from the use of one, and I get 


-.@ sensation both of physical and 


spiritual well-being from my after- 
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but also the theatre, sprightly and 
varied conversation, music, the con- 
tact of a diversity of people, and 
even a little of the din of cities—such 


tween the two. It is a happiness to 
be able to settle this question on 


and for all time. . 





Latest Works of Fiction - 


€ Continued from Preceding \Page ) 
of money and the fashions of the 


desires 
cultivated above the. level of the 
barnyard. The story presents in 
passable prose a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of the sexual preoccupations of 
some of these frothy people. The 


of $2. - - 
Anthony Sherrad, our hero, is the 
son of a man of means and a pretty, 
-headed wife Gevoted to pleas- 
ure. With his father a Lothario and 
his. mother a-fool, Anthony does as 


/ 





thony, technically virtuous but with 
youth's inevitable flair for explora- 


’ tion, hovers through numerous pages |: 


on the brink of such 
the 


MURDER ON LONG ISLAND 
THE VANITY CASE. By Carolyn 
Wells. New York: G. P. Put- 








an annoyance to find that it is con- 
stracted by the simple device of 
shuffling her old material and giving 
it @ shghtly different framework 
without removing any of her ciaring 
defects. of style and construction: 

The theme itself is so hackneyed 
that one wonders why any writer 
should employ it even once, not to 
say repeatedly. In an apparently se- 
rene Long Island community, a hand- 
some ycung womafi is found mur- 
dered; the cafises of the crime are 
mysterious, and there is no clue as 
to the motive; but the husband of 
the deceased is inexplicably absent, 
and suspicion. centres- upon him... It 
is now time, of course, for the au- 
thor to. cry “‘Bring on the detec- 
tives’’; and the detectives having 
duly arrived, they proceed to follow 
clues that take them through many 
successive chapters, ending in a coin- 
plete explanation and an apprehen- 


‘sion of the villain somewhere in the 


neighborhood of page 330. 


It is not to the thoroughly conven- 
tional nature of the plot that one 
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‘to Rud- 
and. cloth volume, feel that he is sitting 
You in your home, chatting with you. 
—— You can follow him on his travels—join 
tokchow: ie and visit the strange, bizarre 
that the o S 2 ee ent ees 
= gpa the scenes made immortal by his stories. 
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in States complete Index and Reader’ Mandalay 
and a good portion of hie life aboard But his Edition of the Works of Redyant Kipling, 
— by bie satioc aie’ Tiseegha Mie aammooned Clip the FREE 
— — — — — 
5* hema neg~ are recited, his short stories the World with Kipling” is to You pay 
mavels read by “all sorts and conditions of men.” twen' Ce ee 
Yet he ssind.cnd'tie facile oe ond melas. ms, of these books 
PART OF THE — on. wade ae te wil not last long. Rush 
CONTENTS land. of his birth, that coupon at once to-secure your copy. 
A axa Boer — sore at F — UBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
3 a insight 
ty "htcherd Le Gal: and charseter of this'man [7 aie Rg 
—— ES who has, entertained mil- {/- DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. A-w-ts, 
3. lions—Anice hay omens Garden City, N. ¥. 
gee be deg bas written: 2 wee eaten: Sete 5 cate ct, Ace tbe heats 
' ing places he has cal sketch; Richard Le i! hound fm cloth, containing 128 pages. articles by Irvin 
seunse. of-his Phelps contrib- and a complete” Index and Reader's Ghide 
stories. 4 ition of the w of Rudyard 
A facsintile-of the au- ray appreciations; . I enclose ‘twenty-five conta te help pay the cost 
J — tographs scenes — handling, packing and matiing. ’ 
—— Guiae 2 —— and been. = Name — 5 ood Gas 08.0 Chk bw es be ge hs F00neS ghee Neer ers 
foe, orks of, dard lected, and the whole has — 
oa host | Wha — 
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“THE GOD OF 
THE LUCKY” 

















Bernard M. Baruch writes: 
“Some one asked me if I had read Mark Sullivan’s book, 
‘Our Times’ ; 80 I took up the volume one Sunday morning 
andb ! hi continued with it allday. 
I felt as if there were before me a moving picture of ail the 
events, the outstanding individuals, and the life of the 
avetage American during the turn of the Twentieth Cen- 


Atinnt¥. 





tury. Not alone does it hold one’s interest, but it makes it. 


easier to understand what is taking place to-day. To the 
business man and the student who wishes a clearer under- 


standing of his ‘to-day’ by a better interpretation of his *s 


‘yesterday’, the book is invaluabie.” 
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LOTHROP STODDARD 


PP. New 
—* : Charles Scribner's Sons. 


his shoulders of -saving civilization 
With them, he sees it menaced by 
dire fates, possessed by devils, as it 
were, that are sure to carry it head- 
long down cliffs of disaster into the 
sea of destruction, if something isn’t 
done about it very quickly. It does 
not seem ever to occur to these Jere- 
miahs that there is at least a sport- 
ing chance that it would be a good 
thing for this civilization of ours to 


prophets mean by civilization—is 
really worth taking so much trouble 
to preserve? 


concerned about its fate. It is threat- 
ened, he believes, by its top-heavi- 
ness. Scientific intelligence has -ex- 
plored such far domains and has ac- 
cumulated such vast quantities of 
knowledge that even the educated 
minority of mankind can no longer 
know very much about its efforts 
and their results, .while immense 
numbers of people know almost noth- 


in a position to dominate the 
course of civilization. Mr. Stoddard 
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At any rate, he is now very much |, 
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Books in Brief Review 


in the daily Hfe of both children and 
adujts,-and the parent is told, with 
much practical illustration, how best 
to take advantage of the workings of 
the principle in the training of the 
child. Thus, the first chapter con- 
siders the various manifestations of 
the emotion of love, how these de- 


i 
g 


: 
i 
H 


both child and adult is clearly ex- 
plained; how development may be 
arrested, the disastrous results and 
how to avoid such a catastrophe, the 
problem of discipline, the influence 
of the desire to imitate, are some of 
the subjects Rich- 


: 
ẽ 


convenient compass of a single smal) 
volume. Its preparation has meant 
of an immense amount of work in gath- 
ering together so much materia! from 
such widely spread But 
Mrs. 
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Hopis and tlieir snake-dancing, the 
Zunis and the Pueblos. She makes 
it all very readable, diversifying the 





author of this new one, who is.a 
specializing ; 





A 
$2.50 
This is an Appleton Book | 
















every reader of 


By SUSAN ERTZ 


A Best-Seller Everywhere. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book. 






By the Author of “ARIEL.” 


The World of Musien 
By ANDRE MAUROIS 


Goethe—Balzac—Mre. Siddons 
$2.50. This is an Appleton Book 


The gayest book of the year. 
THE DIARY OF 
A YOUNG LADY OF 
FASHION 

bs Te Fea KNOX 


by her kinsman, 
lexander Blacker Kerr }} 






Edith Wharton’s 
New Book 
| and BEYOND 
“Finely fashioned tales... 
at least one as notable as 


anything she has done.” 
“ee N. Y. Times. 


$2.50. This is an Appleton Book 


| OUR AMERICAN | 
| CARDINALS 
By JAMES J. WALSH 


Biographies of the seven 
men who have attained the 
eminence of Cardinal of the 
Catholic Church in America 


$2.50. This is an Appleton Book 









‘The Psychology 
- of Thought 
By H. L. 
HOLLINGWORTH 


A remarkable study of the 
nature of knowledge and 
the laws of thinking. $3.00 - 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 








|| Don’t Make This 


Mistake in Paris| 


“Those picturesque 
quarters of old hotels 
narrow streets which are 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WITHIN THIS VERY DAY 
great literature is being written, 
it is a tremendous thing, even an 





awesome thing, to realize that we 


are..contemporaries of minds 
whose visions and whose stories 
will be reverently loved by gen- 
étations to. come, If the shade of 
Walter Scott came back into this 
life—or other of the great mas- 
ters of imagery and song, the 
bold high-hearted masters, the 
golden talented masters, the 


Scott or Keats or Meredith came 
back into this world of living 
men, we can believe they would 
yet find one or two large creative 
minds of the same stuff as their 
own. They would find one or 
two hearts like their own. They 
would:.find one or two story- 


Ireland is still a young man, and 
the fire of his genius mounts year 
by year. Like a fire the genius of 
Donn Byrne mounts hot and 
white and cleah. A dreamer of 


deathless and aeonal conviction 
of mankind that courage is good, 
that virtue and honesty are good, 
that the living of life maybe a 

passion. In an age when 


this great creative writer has 
given six books to enduring 
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N the decade of Shelley’s adujt 


are inclined to bélieve that it will be 
a first-rate work of immense value 
to students. ; 


lelan authorities. This is “The Shel- 

ley correspondence in the Bodleian 
. Letters of Percy Bysshe 

Shelley and others, mainly 

lished, from. the collection - presen’ 

te thn Saanegy te Take teehee A 

1892; with .a chronological table of 

the collection and a list of’ other 


letters already published by. 
Mrs. Shelley or in Dowden’s “Life,” 
should be kept apart and not open 
for public inspection until the cen- 
tenary of Shelley's death in 1922. 
‘Thé manuscripts, which were pre- 
sented unconditionally, contained, 
with numerous odes, sonnets and 
fragments, such memorable pieces 
as “Epipsychidion (prefaces, — 
“The Witch of Ades,” be portion of 
“Laon “and 


correspondence consists of 

229 letters (563 leaves) from 

the poet and Mary Shelley to 
each other and to Thomas Hook- 
ham, William Goodwin, Sir Timothy 
Shelley, T. L. Peacock, J. H. Leigh 
Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. John Gisborne 
and others. There is an interesting 
series of over forty letters (mainly 
unpublished) written in Italy - be- 
tween 1818-and 1822 by Mary Shei- 
ley,-mostiy to her friends the Gis- 
boernes and to Miss Emilia Curran. 
From a report submitted to the Bod- 
leian curators by the Merton Pro- 
fessor of Literature and H. 
F. B. Brett-Smith the following is 
‘quoted: 

It is clear that Dowden, when 
he wrote his “Life of Shelley” had 
all, or nearly all thie material be- 
fore him, and that with very few 

exceptions he printed everything 
that seemed to him of any impor- 
tance. * * * The chief value of 
the collection is in’ the material 
which it contains for the correc- 


Except for the earlier letters, 
1810-14, practically an the correspon- 
dence is included in the volumes 





Shelley collectors are ‘numerous /- 


Notes on Rare Books 


serve to confirm much that we al- 
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N the next letter listed, also to 
Hookham near the end of the 
same year, a part reads: 
Subjoined is a list of books which 

I wish you to send me very soon. 

I am determined to 


Among the hateful books were 
Kant, Spinoza, ‘Gibbon, Hume, Dar- 
win's “Zoonomia,” Herodotus, Thu- 










































fused with a fine note of indignation, 
awakened by the conviction of Rich- 
ard Carlile for publishing Paince's 
“Age of Reason” and is an alto- 
gether remarkable piece of work. 

We cannot do more here than to. 
indicate the value of this extremely 
interesting account of the ‘Shelleys’ 
correspondence. There are printed, 
too, Mary to 
Percy, and one of great importance 
from P. W. Longiili, then Shelley's 
solicitor in the Chancery case of 
1817, mvolving the guardianship of 
hig children, Ianthe and Charies. 


aE name of Franklin has not 
. heretofore, we believe, been as- 
sociated with bookbinding, but 
that he was occasionally concerned in 
that craft in ite Jess ostentatious 
form is the subject of a little article 
by H. H. Manchester in the Book- 

binding Magazine for June, 1923. 
From this we learn that he be- 
gan to practice bookbinding shortly 
after 1730. After he took charge of 
tvania Gazette there 

connecti: 


too, 

stitching pamphiets, tending shop, 
purchasing old_linen rags * the 
papermakers, &,” 


after he Postmaster, in 

until 1740. It is interesting to have 
this fairly ve evid that 
part of bis work was the binding of 
books. It is not at all how- 
ever, that he should have engaged 
in this work; he did nearly every- 
in his time. 
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picturesque accounts of Indian cus- 
toms. The book endeavors and quite 
successfully to give a comprehensive, 
simple account of -the present-day 
manner of life of the, American In- 
dian and to picture also the story of 
his progress from the first of our 
knowledge of him. 


TWENTY INDUSTRIALISTS 
AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF AMER- 


E business-life stories of twenty 

of the prominent men in the 

- automobile industry 

are. told in this volume with 
picturesque handling of fact and 
a keen sense of the dramatic. 
Mr. Forbes notes in his introduc- 
tion—all of the sketches had first 
publication in Forbes Magazine— 
that although the automobile in- 
dustry is young its leaders are not 
young men, saying that only three 
of the twenty whose business careers 
are here recounted are in the forties 
and that the average age of them 
all is a shade under 55. The reader 
can make thé deduction, if he likes, 
that perhaps they would not have 
gone so far and so fast in the in- 
dustry which attracted them so 
strongly in its beginnings if they 
had not already developed their busi- 
ness muscles; steeled their business 
nerves and trained their business 
faculties in other work. For only one 
of them, Roy D. Chapin of the Hud- 


*} started in his middie teens as part- 


in Brief “Review. 


business opening in the automotive 
industry. Mr. Forbes offers an in- 

table which lists name, 
birthplace, first job and education of 
each of the twenty. The “first job” 
column is a mediey. Three of these 
men began business life as office 
boys, two as grocery store clerks, 
two worked on farms, one was a 
country school teacher, and one, 
John N. Willys, whose life, as Mr. 
Forbes sketches it, has been one of 
wild alarums and excitements, dra- 
matic successes and spectacular 
downfalls or threats of downfall; 


ner with another lad in a laundry 
business. All but one of them are 
of American birth, and only three 
are university graduates, although 
several others have had a year or 
more of collegiate training. A third 
of them obtained all their education 
in the public school. The stories are 
all exceptionally well written, in a 
way that makes the reader realize 
not only the engpusiasm and the 
hard work. the intense absorption 
these men put into the enterprises 
which have brought them such tre- 
mendous success, but also the thrill, 
the “kick,” they got out of their en- 
deavors. 


WORDS! WORDS! WORDS! 
MARCH’S THESAURUS. DICTION- 
ARY. Fourth edition. Mus- 
trated. 1,190 pp., with appendia 
containing 251 pp. P! hia: 

Historical Publishing Company. 
HE first edition of Professor 
March’s Thesaurus Dictionary 
of the English language was 








son Motor Car Company, found his 


< 


.| ing with warfare, geographic words, 


since been a reference book valued 
by students of the language and by 
those who wish to use their mother 
tongue with accuracy, precision and 
effectiveness. The amplified appen- 
dix, completely indexed, which has 
been added to this new—the fourth— 
edition, dates its new words, ref- 
erences, definitions and other mat- 
ters to as late as the end of March, 
1925. It contains a great variety of 
material, including a study of the 
forms and relations of English 
speech which deals with its gram- 
mar, punctuation, history, the art 
of composition, the evolution of 
writing, wrong uses of words and 
expressions, the building of English 
words and their roots and deriva- 
tions, words from names famous in 
literature, from Ali Baba to Bab- 
bitt, abbreviations, American sou- 
briquets, literary pseudonyms, re- 
cent slang words and phrases, a 
condensed reference list of names of 
peoplé, places, things inthe Bible, 
modern words from the arts and 
sciences Classified by subject, béegin- 
ning with agriculture and end- 


with associated facts of interest 
wherein one finds information about 
the cities, rivers and nations of the 
world, colonies, coinage systems, 
League of Nations and World Court; 
and a section of Americana contain- 
ing a large and varied amount of 
data. The section dealing with 
words from the arts and sciences, 
embracing forty divisions, was pre- 





published in 1908, and it has ever 


pared by Science Service, with the 
aid of specialists. - : 
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had seen before, and endured not 
only the dangers of enemy fire but 
the more subtle perils of a stab in 
the back. He was in the paradoxical 
situation, so far as the heterogeneous 
Ottoman irregulars were concerned, 
of being a Christian fighting a holy 
war for the Mosiem Turks. Indeed 
at one time, fighting against the 
Armenians at Van, the latter had at- 
tempted to turn the Kurds and Cir. 
reassians against him by shouting 
from the beseiged city. “Why have 
you recognized a mere Giaour (in- 
fidel) as your leader? Don't you 
know he is only a Christian dog like 
us?” The position of de Nogales was, 
to say the least, unenviable. 

By far the most interesting, in 
most respects, is his account of the 
Armenian massacres. He proves, 
when al) is said and done, that 
there is little to choose between the 
methods of the fierce nomadic tribes 
of Turkey and the Christians of 
those parts. The Armenian pogroms 
of 1894-1896 had sent a thrill of 
horror throughout the civilized world 
lesser thrill 


which followed them 


bestiality of bloody. murder com- 
mitted under the Turks, and the not 
less revolting excesses committed by 
the 

He describes how, after the Gover- 
nor General of the province had 
given orders “to exterminate all Ar- 
menian males of 12 years of age and 
over,” the civil authorities, backed. 
by tne Kurds, had penetrated 


into the house [of Van] and 
after kriifing the defenseless vic- 
tims, obliged the wives, mothers, — 
or daughters of those miserable 


killed: them, despoiled the 
corpses of clothing and left them 
lying at the mercy of vultures and 
jackals. — 


And he adds that Turkish and Kurd- 
ish women “had witnessed the whole 
of the atrocious drama, unmoved as 
sphinxes, seated along the streets or 
on the flat roofs.” 

As revolting as these descriptions 
are, those of the Armenians are 
hardly less terrible. _He shows how 
the 30,000 or 40,000 Armenians shut 
up in Van organized bands of music, 
elected and 


attack which, says 








“might have obliged us 
the Province of Bitlis,” to say noth- 


No Mercy East of the Hellespont” 


ing of saving thousands of their 
lives and cutting off the retreat_of 
the Turkish army in Persia. And he 
goes on to describe in various places 
how the Armenians sold their breth- 
ren to the Turks for a proverbial 
mess of potage, which, however, the 
Kurdish assassins did not let them 
live to enjoy. Again, he says, refer- 
ring to a group of Armenian women 
and children attempting to gain ad- 
mittance to Van: 


I was by chance standing on one 
of the terraces of the castle, view- 
ing the passage of that strange 
procession; and I could beliéve 
my eyes when I saw that instead 
of gathering in these unfortunates, 
the Armenians were shooting them 
down, wounding some and killing 
others * * * As a Christian, | felt 
so tremendous a rage and con- 
tempt for the behavior of those 
Igorrotes, who had not hesitated 
to shoot their own children and 
wives in order to avoid sharing 
food with them, that I Immediately 
ordered my men to open fire by 
sections. 

These scenes afd worse Rafael de 
Nogales, Inspector General of the 
Turkish forces, saw. And to make 
matters worse he was usually unable 
to do anything to soften the cruel 
fate of his fellow Christians. He 
was, as he says, a soldier under the 
Turk and was therefore obligated to 
carry out the orders of his superiors. 
He might have preferred death, but 
it would have been a most foolish 
thought; for he then could not have 
performed such chivalric services as 
striking down Kurdish gendarmes to 
give a drink of water to a dying 
Armenian. girl, or, to his peril, aid- 
ing and even delivering from execu- 
tion British, French, Italian and 
Russian prisoners of war. 

The usual explanation of the Ar- 
menian massacres is that they are 
the effect caused by the excessive 
cupidity of the Armenians them- 
selves.. This is in_large part true. 
But de Nogales’s explanation is dif- 
ferent, as it must be to show why 
such wholesale carnage was carried 
out under the guise of an act of war. 
and it is fairer. To begin with, 
speaking as “one who had witnessed 
things that no Christian should ever 
have witnessed,” he is in a position 
to say with authority that “the regu- 
lar army of the Ottomans was en- 
tirely innocent of the Armenian mas- 
sacres.” These, he asserts, were 


undertaken upon the orders of the 
civil authorities, chief of whom was 


who, word for- word, uttered the 
order: “Anéantissez, expulsez, brfii- 
lez; j'assume la responsibilité morale 
et matérielie.” 

It is easy, as many do, to fall 
into the error of condemning a 
whole nation for the crimes of a 
few like Talaat Pasha. And in the 
comparative security of the Western 
World it is perhaps. difficult to un- 
derstand the spirit of wild Kurdi- 
stan, whose people, because of their 
very barbarity. were used for gen- 
erations by the Sultans to police the 
empire, But there and in other ter- 
rifying parts of old Turkey, where 
life is cheaper than chewing gum 
here, it way ever easy to exploit 
the fierceness of the semi-brigand 
tribes and to set in motion a mas- 
sacre for the glittering prize of loot. 
And at this, as the author states, 
the civil authorities at the Sublime 
Port fiendishly and. successfully 
connived. A very different spirit 
reigns in Anatolia, where the real 
Turk lives. — 

De Nogales speaks, on the whole, 
with great admiration of the’ Ger- 
mans who were his comrades in 
war-time Turkey. of Field 
Marshal.von der Giltz. But of the 


” But he 
thinks he’ was “not notable either as 
a soldier or as a politician; but ne 
of iron, with an ener- 
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The First Two 
Vplumes are: 


Gypsy Down the Lane 


Run Sheep Run 
Each $2.50 
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By ANNA G. RICHEY . 
FIFTY CENTS 
Wicklvany Press, 


118 Dowlevard of the Alex. Pitshergh, Prous. 
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“It’s a ‘Painted Lady’ -but- 
terfly, dear. Isn’t it inter- - 
esting that we found her 
just where we were told to 
look?” : 


“You’re right, son—it’s an 
orchard oriole. ‘They come 
North in May and stay until — 
September.ꝰ — 






















What’s on Nature’s Program for 
this month? What birds and 
butterflies can you expect to see, 
and where? What new wild 
flowers appear, and where?. And 
what other interesting things will 
ha ? You will miss them 
"unless you are forewarned. 






























A 200-page week-by-week guide to Nature’s events. It tells 
when and where to find all the important Birds, Flowers, 
Trees, Butterflies, Animals, etc. Get it now; take it on your 


walks all Summer! 


OU are missing half the pleasure 

of a day spent in the woods 

and fields of June, if. you. cannot 

recognize at least a few of the actors 

in the drama that Mother Nature is 
continuously staging. 


48 


When you park your car in the 
edge of a grove along 2 road, you 
are in the very midst of her entertaining “field events.” 
To enjoy them to the full you should have a “program”; 
you must know what birds, flowers and butterflies you may 
expect to see right now. 


What is that little-bright yellow bird with black wings, 
black cap and tail? Off he goes, rising and falling in long 
waves through the air, making a ripple of sweet, twittering 
notes as hé flies. If you knew what to look for, you would 
probably recognize him. 


‘What's on the Program Now? 


a glimpse: of i in the thicket overt there? . “Zea, Zeay,” he 
whines, disagreeably, ae if in protest at your intrusion, 


and goes off out of sight. Then from a distance comes‘ 
an exquisitely finished, rippling-song. Can it be possible: 


that both sounds were made by the same bird? -Only 
those who get to know the birds intimately by sight and 
ae realize the pleasure this i intimacy can give. 


But birds are not the only fascinating actors on the 
stage m June. A big butterfly, patterned with orange and 
yellow, set off-by black and white spots, has just alighted 
upon a thistle by the fence. Why did it choose a thistle 


instead Sf some other flower? The answer opens to. you - 
a wonderful chapter in Nature’s -book of marvels!) And ™ 


the meadow full of wild — —— 


Garden City 




















: What is the name of the giay-conted bird that you catch 


<it to you. 
* coupon: below, and enclose 25c to pay for the packing gnd 
postage. The book itself is free. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. ao as Gee 
~~~ Dept. L-26 


dred fascinating stories of how. they live, co-operate with. 
bees and provide seeds for next year’s flowering. - 


Be Prepared and You Will See Ali” 


-“Nature’s Program,” a book .you can now obtain free, 


‘will tell you where to look for clues to them all—in this 


very month, vhen all-outdoor life is at high tide! Get 
it to use next Sunday. Whatever living“things you are’ - 
most interested in—birds, flowers, butterflies, trees or ani- 
mals—you- will learn whes and where to look for them from 
this convenient “time-tablée” of the year. 


In & word, “Nature’s Program” is a book which will 
give you new eyes to see the wonders.and -giories of Nature. 
Every month it will show you what to look for. It is 4 
book that every Nature-lover must own. Without it you — 
will miss most of the rare pleasures Sind delights that 
Nature gives. 


Why This Book Is Free 


Thousands of books have been. written about Nature, 
Here is the only book which tells you where and when to 
expect each of Nature’s wonders to be revealed. Yet ‘it 
is yours free, if you will simply pay the cost of delivering 
Merely sign your-name and address on the 





Why is: this offer made? Because for years we have 
been foremost in the publication of books on Nature. We 


.. Want to reach Nature lovers ‘in order to keep them in- 


formed of new Nature books as they appear. So, to Jearn 
who they are, we ask all lovers of fields and woods to send 
us their names and addresses, For this courtesy we will | 
send them “Nature’s Program.” You will not be obligated 
in any way. _ Mail the coupon now, before you forget. 


New York 
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